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BUY NEW 1937 CHEVROLET 
Commercial Cars and Jaucks 








“MORE POWER per gallon LOWER COST per foad 


The outstanding beauty of Chevrolet’s New Steelstream Styling—the 
extra strength and safety of its Solid Steel Turret Top Construction 
—and Complete Insulation Throughout—all add to that greater dollar 


value for which Chevrolet trucks are famous. 


PERFECTED HYDRAU- 
LIC BRAKES — NEW 
HIGH-COMRRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 

ENGINE — MORE LOAD SPACE 

— IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBU- 

TION — NEW STEELSTREAM 

STYLING — IMPROVED FULL- 

FLOATING REAR AXLE WITH NEW 

ONE-PIECE HOUSING (on 1'%-ton 

Models) — NEW ALL-STEEL CAB — 

PRESSURE STREAM LUBRICATION 


General Motors Installment Plan— monthly payments to suit your purse. 


P cwEVROLeT | You get more for your money when you buy a 
new 1937 Chevrolet truck or commercial car. 
FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


That will be perfectly plain to you when you 
study the accompanying list of Chevrolet features; and it will 
become even plainer when you examine these new trucks and 
try one of them on your own job. 

Nowhere else at Chevrolet’s low prices will you find a truck 
so safe; or one that combines such great power with such 
great economy; or one that is so pleasing to the eye. Because 
nowhere else will you find a truck with Chevrolet’s quality 
features, including Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, New High- 
Compression Valve-in-Head Engine and new. more modern 
Steelstream Styling. 

Buy one of these new Chevrolet trucks or commercial cars 
for greatest pulling power and greatest all-round economy. 
Buy one for more power per gallon—lower cost per load. 
Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer—-today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
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TOWEST PRICE IN HISTORY. 


W FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MISER 


Tes 
VENT 


FOR OFFICES AND HOMES 


@ Here is an amazing new cooler at a 
cost that is actually less than old-style 
methods. Gives you cool, sparkling water 
... always conveniently near ... always 
just the right temperature for health and 
satisfaction.... This new Frigidaire 
Cooler offers sensational features never 
before available at such a low price. 
Unusual sanitary provisions, easy clean- 


ing, fast cooling, Cold Control for temperature regu- 
lation, “Freon-114” the safe refrigerant, the famous 
Meter-Miser unit that cuts current cost to the bone, 
and dozens of other outstanding advantages. 


Available for 
either Bottled Water or 
City Pressure Connection 





against Service Expense 
on the Sealed-in 
Mechanical Unit 3 


5-Year Protection Against Service Expense 
Every one of these remarkable coolers 
carries a 5-year warranty against service 
expense on the Meter-Miser . . . simplest 
cooling unit ever built. Only 3 moving 
parts, including the motor. Quiet, unseen, 
trouble-free. . . . This cooler is hand- 
somely designed and may be had in a 
choice of bronze or white Duco finish. 


See it at your nearest dealer, or write Dept. 80-415, 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, for booklet describing the full line of 
Frigidaire water cooling equipment. 


See 


BETTER HEALTH...GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Economic sentiment is lowest 
highest up. 

* 
Higher wages, higher materials, 
higher taxes don’t foreshadow 
higher business profits. 

* 


Has Roosevelt personally adopted 
a sit-down strike on sit-down 
strikes? 

* 
Chrysler has demonstrated he has 
backbone. 

* 
Are copper and steel being over- 
boomed ? 

* 


Ditto leading farm commodities? 
* 
A guess: Government and other 
low-yielding bonds will go still 
lower. 
* 
“Lehman Urges State Tax All 
Its Officials.” Sound! 
* 
Can Lewis control the strike fire 
he has lit? 
* 
All foreign dictators—and their 
serfs—have worries aplenty. 
* 
Installment buying is spreading. 
* 


Criss-cross: Washington is 

tightening reserve requirements 

with one hand, supporting Gov- 

ernment bonds with the other. 
* 

Prediction: Utility stocks will 
cither boom or break this year. 
* 

The move towards dictatorship 

is nearing the crossroads. 

* 
At last the prospect of still cruel- 
er taxation is worrying even 
Washington. 

* 
Forecast: Minimum-wage laws 
for women won't create a maxi- 
mum of trouble. 

* 
Extend the CCC. But not for 
eternity. 

* 
Commodore Il’anderbilt empha- 
sized: “No man ever went broke 
taking a profit.” 

* 
Pare your debts. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 


THE WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY: EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN EVERY LANGUAGE 


* 
The name that means everything 


in Electricity! 





Throughout the entire world, the recognized popularity of 


Westinghouse products translates itself freely into any local dialect. 


HEN your travels take you 

to faraway places, among 
strange faces and stranger tongues, 
you experience a real pleasure when 
you see a name that reminds you 
of home. 

Such a name is Westinghouse. 
You may find it in a London de- 
partment store lift .. . on a railroad 
in the mountains of Chile...ina 
Tokyo hotel. From Shanghai to 


® Westinghouse 


name Thal meard 


Sitka, Paris to Pernambuco, Jaffa to 
Johannesburg — wherever electric- 
ity is used, there this international 
mark of progress will be found — 
the dependable ‘‘Circle W,” the 
mark of Westinghouse quality. 

In the tropics, for example, where 
heat and humidity conditions are 
most severe, Westinghouse refrig- 
erators find an important market, 
Westinghouse fans help make life 


bearable. In foreign oil fields 
Westinghouse motors and control 
equipment are pre-eminent. 

So it is that people in the lands 
throughout the world have come 
to know Westinghouse almost as 
well as do folks here in our own 
country, as “the name that means 
everything in electricity”’... 
whether in lighting, industry, trans- 
portation, or the home. 
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What Readers Say 


Success Story 

A good many years ago I picked up a 
copy of your magazine and got what I 
had been looking for—a real inspiration. 
All my life, I had dreamed of being a 
lawyer and a financier, but it looked so 
impossible because I was on a little farm 
down in the South. 

After reading ForBES MAGAZINE every 
opportunity I had, I began to try and get 
myself together. I was rather young and 
I knew that if I had it in me, I would 
go over. Well, three years from that day 
and year I was admitted to practice law 
and since then three more states have 





added my name to the roster of eligibles. 

I later became the Arizona representative 
for the Hon. Herbert Fleishacker’s bond 
house, the Anglo London Paris Company, 
and so represented them in this State for 
four years. I am told that I was the 
top notcher. When the Anglo withdrew 
from Arizona, I continued. To-day I am 
enjoying my little business; have taken 
over the refinancing of several municipali- 
ties; have built up a ‘nice clientele among 
a few banks and private investors; am 
able to work up joint accounts with east- 
ern concerns to buy Arizona municipals ; 
and have the prospect before me of three 
or four exceedingly large financial matters 
to work out. 

I take my hat off to you. You gave 
me the inspiration for the step from a 





How One Finance Company Ended 
Costly Errors—Increased Office 
Production—By Hushing Noises 
OU pay a 10% penalty on every pay- 
roll—buy 5 weeks’ work per year that 
you never get—because of routine office 


noises you take for granted! Because of 
telephones, voices, typewriters, footsteps! 


Yet you can hush those noises easily— 
and avoid that 10% “fine’”—by quieting 
your offices with Acousti-Celotex. One 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


SS MARK REGISTERED 


finance company did it—and cut costly 
errors from a dozen a month to none! 
Another company stepped up production 
in one office by 15%! 

Acousti-Celotex can be applied over 
your present ceilings at night, without 
disturbing office routine. It can be painted 
or cleaned time after time without loss of 
efficiency. And it soon pays for itself. 

Let a Celotex acoustical expert tell you 
honestly, without obligation, where 
Acousti-Celotex will save money in your 
offices, and what the installation will cost. 
Mail the coupon now for a free survey— 


and the free booklet, “NOISE.” 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Other Celotex Acoustical Products 


CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX 
‘A FEW TYPICAL USERS 





Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. 
General Foods Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Shell Union Oil Corp. 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

(C0 Please send free copy of “NOISE.” [) Have a 
Celotex expert make a free survey and give recom- 
mendations and cost of quieting our offices. 
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dinky little cotton farm in the South to 
a lovely country home-in the Salt River 
with my own citrus—something I could not 
have otherwise done.—Kirsy L. Viprineg, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Farmer Heard From 


You may not have many farmers among 
your subscribers, but here is one at least 
whom you shall hear from. It wouldn’t 
be fair, if I didn’t take time to tell you 
how much I have profited from reading 
Forses consistently for the past several 
years. I must also say that you have lent 
a lot of moral support to me, as you no 
doubt have to thousands of others with our 
various enterprises——GrorcE A. SWEET, 
past president, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Into a Cocked Hat 


The following argument, in my opin- 
ion, knocks the right to curb the Supreme 
Court into a cocked hat. 

The two great amendments to the Con- 
stitution are the fifth, which limits the 
rights of Congress, and the fourteenth, 
which limits the rights of the states. 

Before the fifth amendment was adopted, 
governments had the right, or at least 
claimed the right, to deprive persons of 
their right to life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. To correct 
this evil the fifth amendment was adopted. 
Now Chief Justice Marshall decided that 
the Constitution was the supreme law of 
the land and that any law derogatory there- 
to was what we call unconstitutional, and 
his decision became the law of the land 
and was the law at the time of the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment. It also be- 
came the law that the Supreme Court 
could decide the law unconstitutional by a 
majority vote. Now the people adopted 
the fourteenth amendment. What for? 

Because from the time the Constitution 
was adopted the Supreme Court held that 
the fifth amendment was a limitation upon 
Congress and not upon the states. Now 
to correct the evil of the states taking a 
man’s life, etc., without due process of 
law, the people adopted the fourteenth 
amendment providing that no state shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 

Now it is presumed that the people, 
when they adopted the amendment, knew 
that the Court had the right by a majority 
vote to declare any law unconstitutional 
that is in derogation of the fourteenth 
amendment or in derogation of the Consti- 
tution; so that the fourteenth amendment 
now reads that no state shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall by a 
majority vote declare any law in deroga- 
tion of this amendment or the Constitution 
of which it is a part unconstitutional.— 

ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND, lawyer, South 

Bend, Ind. 


Perfectly Voluntary 


You will find enclosed a perfectly volun- 
tary additional subscription of one year 
to what I now have. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank 
your Mr. Goodman for his timely sugges- 
tions—ERNEST STAUFFER, Abbeville, La. 
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Light from Leaders 


The profit of business must come from 
services well rendered and not from sharp 
practices or unfair advantage.—Rosert H. 
CABELL, president, Armour and Co. 





To allow management at any time to 
place itself above or to pay no heed to the 
interests of labor, investors, or consumers 
is to invite disaster—Wm11am O. Douc- 
LAS, commissioner, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


The whole question of wages, hours, 
working conditions and collective bargain- 
ing must be brought within the jurisdiction 
of a single agency and a single mind if 
industrial warfare is to be stopped—Dnr. 
CLaupius T. MuRCHISON, president, Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. 


Industrial advertising men are beginning 
to realize that public relations shoulder 
the same general responsibilities as sales 
promotion in the conduct of industry.— 
BENNETT CHAPPLE, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. 


Employers and owners of business may 
as well face the fact that not again, for 
a generation at least, will business be able 
to enjoy the freedom of operation that it 
has had in the past—James W. Hook, 
president, New England Council. 


Life insurance companies have done more 
in the distribution of funds to policy hold- 
ers and in the purchase of government 
securities than the entire lending and alloca- 
tion of our own Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation —Carro_tt B. MERRIMAN, di- 
rector, Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


If the railroads were judged by the effi- 
ciency of service that handles raw materi- 
als, manufactured products, food, fuel and 
other necessities of life, they would be re- 
garded as the most efficient transportation 
in the world.—J. M. Davis, president, Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 


Strictly speaking, it is erroneous to talk 
of the company’s responsibilities to its 
stockholders, for the stockholders are the 
company, and the responsibilities to its cus- 
tomers, to the public, to its employees, and 
to its sources of supply are the stockhold- 
ers’ responsibilities Gen. R. E. Woop, 
president, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Fundamentally, any business, to endure, 
must be profitable. And that is just as 
true for those who seek out, sell, and 
serve, i.e., the dealer, as it is for the manu- 
facturer—both perform the essential parts 
of each transaction. Success requires a 
common bond of interest in one another.— 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., president, General 
Motors Corp. 


Alert merchandisers are putting extra 
emphasis on the package to strengthen their 
chances of sharing in the new day profits. 
They are taking out insurance against that 
fatal slip between the purse and the prod- 
uct at the point of sale by investing in 
good packaging —Atvin E. Dopp, presi- 
dent, American Management Association. 





HOLLAND Arcosecee AMAZING NEW 











A New “High” in Performance... A 
New “LOW” in First Cost and Fuel Cost 


7. MANY thousands who have always 

thought of air conditioning as beyond their 
means... here’s great good news. Now Holland 
offers you an entirely new kind of system which 
advanced engineering has made so low in cost 
and so amazingly economical that even very 
modest incomes can easily afford it. 

In winter it gives you complete air condition- 
ing. Every room is comfortably and uniformly 
warmed by automatically controlled circula- 
tion of clean, scientifically filtered and humidi- 
fied air. Nodrafts—nocold spots—nounhealth- 
ful dryness—and, of. course, no furnace tend- 
ing. An automatic built-in oil-burner fires your 
furnace silently, cleanly and economically. 

Insummer, effective circulation of fresh, thor- 
oughly filtered air to every room makes you 
feel cool and refreshed. 


EASY... LONG TERM PAYMENT PLAN 


It’s so easy, too, to obtain all this comfort. All 
financing is done by Holland. No delay or red 
tape. We handle everything for you. Small 
payments on long term plan. Send for details. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Dept. F-4 
Holland, Michigan 


(C Send Oil Furnace Air Conditioner folder. 
© Have local Holland engineer call. 
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NEW-TYPE 
ECONOMY 
HEATING 
UNIT 


Long life and the utmost in fuel economy is 
assured by this unit of Hollandized Cast 
Metal. It stores up heat long after the burner 
stops. Consequently the burner does not 
operate nearly so often. Furthermore, every 
square inch is active heating surface and 
heating capacity is greatly increased by the 
heat-retaining section shown in the smaller 
illustration. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 
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FIRST SHOWING 


Here is the first announcement of the new 
International Trucks in the gleaming metal dress 
of today and tomorrow. Here are eye-values that 
- tell their own story, ultramodern styling to 
please every owner and driver, your customers 
and the general. public. But eye-values are not 
the whole story; more important, in these new 
trucks, are new values underneath the surface. 
. : | errs per: adhered to 


\w, 
\ Ne 





brings also advanced engineering throughout 
the mechanical product. 

New standards of utility and performance are 
offered you in every model of this new line, in | 
sizes ranging from the Half-Ton unit (shown us 
above) up to powerful Six-Wheelers. The new es 
International Trucks are at your service, on dis- : 
play at International d dealer and edie in show 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


WASHINGTON is jittery lest 
business boom unduly. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has publicly ex- 
pressed alarm over the rise in 
certain prices, particularly copper and steel. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has taken repeated steps to cut 
down bank reserves. Screws have been tightened on 
stock trading. 

Inflation fears are daily shouted. 

The Government, as every student of economics well 
knows, is barking up.the wrong tree. It is leaving 
undone the one thing absolutely essential to combatting 
inflation, namely, thoroughgoing curtailment of its stag- 
gering expenditures, its constant creation of more and 
more colossal Federal deficits. 

Let the Government put its own financial house in 
order; then the whole outlook would become infinitely 
more reassuring. So long as it grossly overspends, so 
long as it inflates bank deposits by additional issues of 
Government obligations, just so long will thoughtful 
citizens feel apprehensive. 

Had President Roosevelt simply announced that, in 
view of the notable uptrend in durable-goods industries, 
the Administration would divert a larger share of its 
expenditures away from capital goods and into consumer 
goods, the effect would have been favorable. 

Instead, his observations were read between the lines 
as again revealing his critical attitude towards industry 
and as again revealing his blindness to the consequences 
of Governmental overspending, blindness to the need 
for Governmental economy. 

Earnestly commended to the serious consideration of 
the Administration is that passage in the Bible exhorting 
the removal of the beam in one’s own eye before seeking 
to remove the mote in another’s eye. 

a 


Good habits lead to good health, good 
health to good business. 


Government barking up 
wrong tree 


DN 


Wage increases fall on JOUN  eS ae Sue 

ceeded in torcing up wages 
cOnSUMerS bituminous ianaden pi a 
consequence, up will go the cost 
twenty-five cents a ton. Steel wages have been and 
are being raised. Up has gone the cost of steel. Auto- 
motive wages have been increased, and the probability is 
that the prices of automobiles will have to be boosted. 
The pay in certain office-appliance factories has been 
tilted—and the price of typewriters and certain other 
office equipment has been jacked up. 

Do rank-and-file wage earners, do other ordinary folks 
and families, realize that the granting of higher wages 
means that they will have to pay higher prices? If fatter 
pay envelopes could be granted without entailing leaner 
volume of purchasing by consumers, all would be well. 
But that isn’t in the cards. 

This whole question of the cost of living is destined 
to come very prominently to the fore. Not only are 
the prices of manufactured goods soaring, but principal 
farm commodities, foodstuffs, are skyrocketing to price 
peaks not equaled in years. 

Attempts to fix all prices by Government decree 
would only make matters worse. The most useful move 
the Government could make would be to slash its own 
unbridled expenditures, thus paving the way for lighter 
tax burdens—burdens always shouldered ultimately by 
defenseless consumers. 


os 


Will dearer coal benefit CAN the coal miners of Amer~ 

ial ica be classified as among the 
miners : best-off wage earners in Amer- 
ica? John L. Lewis’s reputa~ 
tion was based on his achievements in compelling: mine 
owners to raise wages time and time again. But with 
what consequences? The coal industry has not expanded’ 
as have other industries. Each time consumers have 
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been ordered to pay more, substitutes have been more 
freely introduced. Unemployment in the coal regions 
has been notoriously rife. That the latest addition to 
the cost of coal, brought about by Lewis’s activities, 
will tend to drive more and more users to substitutes 
cannot be questioned. Among my own friends oil burn- 
ers have been and are being widely installed. For com- 
mercial, shipping and other purposes, the same is true. 

The prospect is that total consumption of coal will 
be curtailed as prices rise. Therefore, there will be 
less work for miners. Would they not be better off 
were it made possible for them to enjoy more regular 
employment at somewhat lower hourly, daily and piece- 
work rates? 

; * 


To earn a competency, study and sweat 
to overcome incompetency. 
* 


Never “kill time.” Utilize it. 
x 


Don’t worry over foreigners ‘WASHINGTON is work- 
‘ al ing itself into a dither over 
buying our securities 


foreign buying of our secur- 
ities. “Pass a law!” is the 
cry. Washington has things it should worry about—its 
own unprecedented expenditures, taxes, unpunished labor 
lawlessness, the determined scheme to pack the Supreme 
Court, etc., etc. But it shouldn’t lash itself into a lather 
over the fact that foreign investors have been investing 
freely in American securities. 

What are the facts? Foreign purchases of American 
securities ‘last year, according to our own Treasury, 
were $600,693,000, and in 1935, $316,660,000. Seeing 
that the market value of the stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange alone aggregates $62,467,777 302. 
surely these foreign purchases 


HERE are pointers for employ- 
ees who want to make a hit 
with those above them; they apply 
to all ranks, including executives 
up to the rank of vice-president: Strive to solve your 
own problems. Try to straighten out your own 
troubles. Be co-operative, not carping. Most executives 
have enough to do attending to their own responsibilities. 
True, their responsibilities include untangling snarls. But 
those at the top prefer subordinates who rarely come 
to them, except to offer constructive suggestions. The 
employee who exercises superior diplomacy, who gets 
along harmoniously with others, who develops aptitude 
for handling fellow-employees, is one likely to be drawn 
by the boss nearer to him. 

Even more in the future than in the past, promotion 
will come to those possessing understanding of human 
nature, genial personality, leadership qualities. 

Concentrate on being a trouble-smoother ; avoid being 
a trouble-raiser. Learn to get things done without fric- 
tion, learn to get other people anxious to help you to 
get things done. Learn, in short, to be a frictionless 
functioner. 


To make a hit with 
your superiors 


* 
Hitting only the high spots isn’t the 
surest way to the top. 
a 


Managements who handle 1! ISN°T true that, when a 

‘ company attains great size, it 
men wisely is impossible for the manage- 
ment to maintain intimate, 
friendly contact with employees. That fact has been 
established beyond dispute by the results of our contest, 
“Why I Like to Work for My Company.” Consider, 





need occasion no panicky alarm. 

Because of the unsettled con- 
ditions in Europe, short-term 
bank funds have moved across 


(See Cover Cartoon) 


Franklin Roosevelt, Esq.—Not LL.B. 


first, the companies receiving 
the highest places: Westing- 
house Electric & Manufactur- 
ing, American Locomotive, 


the Atlantic to the extent of 
$1,360,312,000, in 1935-36. 
This may be undesirable, since 
such funds are liable to be sud- 
denly withdrawn. But there is 
no justification for instituting 
punitive legislation. 

During the same two years, 
$2,885,156,000 gold poured into 
this country, thanks to our Gov- 
ernment’s policy of paying more 
for the yellow metal than any 
other government or institution 
is prepared to pay for any and 
all offered. 

The percentage of American 
securities and property of all 
kinds owned abroad is—and is 
likely to remain—so. small that 
legislative acts are not needed. 
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The jury system in England was first adopted 
on the theory that an accused man was entitled 
to a trial by his peers. And yet we now have 
the spectacle of the United States Supreme Court 
—the tribunal with the highest judicial standing 
on earth—being attacked by persons of little or 
no legal distinction. . . . 

Those who are inclined to follow the Presi- 
dent blindly either because they come from the 
Solid South, where political reasons are usually 
paramount and the word “Republican” anathema, 
or because they have received money that other 
people earned may be interested to know that 
the chief critic of the Supreme Court spent three 
years at the Columbia Law School. His record 
there was such that the faculty did not feel 
he had absorbed enough of the fundamentals of 
law to be entitled to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. (It is an interesting fact in this connec- 
tion that the dean of the Columbia Law School 
at this time was Harlan F. Stone, who now sits 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.) Upon what meat this our Caesar starved 
we do not know, but he at least is as cocksure 
as a sophomore that his knowledge is superior 
to that of experts——Editorial in N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 








Lone Star Gas, Standard Oil 
of California, Graybar Electric, 
Jones & Laughlin, Swift & 
Company, Brooklyn Edison, 
Marshall Field & Company. 
Most of these employ thou- 
sands of workers. Among other 
organizations represented by 
the contestants were General 
Motors, General Electric, Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J., Consolidated 
Edison, American Rolling Mill, 
Eastman Kodak, Bethlehem 
Steel, Goodyear Tiré & Rubber, 
Addressograph - Multigraph, 
Firestone, Endicott- Johnson, 
U. S. Rubber, People’s Gas of 
Chicago, Tide Water Associa- 
ted Oil, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Railway Express Agency, 
Union Oil, Phillips Petroleum, 





Shell Petroleum, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet. 


One of the motivating reasons for the founding of 
ForBEs was an ardent desire to do something to bring 
employers and employees, managements and men, closer 
together, to encourage more friendliness in conducting 
business, to encourage the development of conditions 
which would enable all—those at the top as well as those 


down the line, including those at the bottom—to get 


more satisfaction and more joy out of work and out 


of life. 


The interest aroused in “Why I Like to Work for 
My Company,” is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying. 

Parenthetically, another idea calculated to further the 
humanizing of business is under consideration, but is 
not ripe for announcement. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


IS THE DAY coming when the 
world will ask, when a man dies, not 
“How much money had he?” but 
‘How many friends had he?” 

I know men rich in dollars whom 
I consider pitifully poor. 

I know others possessing only a 
modest amount of money whom [| 
consider enviably rich. They are men 
who have gone through life doing 
friendly things and winning friends, 
men beloved beyond ordinary, genial, 
radiant, human, warm. 

These observations are inspired by 
an invitation received to a testimonial 
dinner to be tendered Frank W. 
Smith on his retirement, because of 
reaching the age limit of seventy, 
as president of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York. 

No man of equal eminence in the 
business world could have fewer ene- 
mies, few more real friends. Starting 
humbly, Frank never permitted suc- 
cess to go to his head. He is to-day 
as democratic, as unostentatious, as 
unpretentious, as cordial as ever. 

I doubt whether he has amassed 
great dollars-and-cents wealth. But 
I know that he has amassed a wealth 
of friends and friendships rarely 
earned by busy men of affairs. 

And, in the final analysis, what 
counts most in life? 


IT IS mostly mythical that “young 
men are in the saddle” in American 
business, industry, finance. At least 
nineteen out of every twenty top- 
notch enterprises are- headed by men 
over rather than under middle age. 

3ut it is true that occasionally a 
go-getter in his thirties reaches a 
very responsible place. 

The latest is E. J. Thomas, just 
elected executive vice-president of 
America’s largest rubber company, 
(Goodyear. He isn’t yet 38. Facts: 

He inherited neither money nor 
influence. 

His education did not go beyond 
high school. 

His early experience was as a sten- 
ographer. 

But he early began to make his 
mark. P. W. Litchfield, then vice- 





FRANK W. SMITH 





E. J. THOMAS 


president and now head of Goodyear. 
annexed him as his secretary. But 
young Thomas nosed around the fac- 
tory. He learned so quickly and so 
much that, when only 23, he was put 
in. charge of Goodyear’s “Flying 
Squadron,” a specially-trained group 
of workers ready on short notice to 
go into any part of the plant to bal- 
ance up production between depart- 
ments. Again, he scored. 

When 27, he was placed in charge 
of the company’s personnel depart- 
ment. Next year he was general 
superintendent of Goodyear’s Calli- 
fornia company. His record there 
caused him to be brought back as 
assistant to the factory manager at 


headquarters. Then general super- 
intendent. 

In 1935 he was sent abroad as 
head of Goodyear’s British company. 
A year ago President Litchfield called 
him home as his chief assistant. And 
now he becomes next-in-command, 
and a director. 

Running a big rubber establish- 
ment has been no bed of roses in 
recent years, what with merciless 
price cutting and, latterly, almost 
weekly interruptions by sit-down 
strikes. 

Thomas has earned a reputation 
for knowing, among other things, 
how to handle men. 


HAVE you found men who pride 
themselves’ far more in the success 
they achieve in their hobby than in 
their outstanding business success? 

The original J. P. Morgan, in the 
second half of his life, took more joy 
in collecting works of art than in 
expanding the House of Morgan. 

E. F. McDonald, Jr., author of 
the article in this issue, “If This 
Makes Sense—I Am King of Siam!” 
notwithstanding his phenomenal rec- 
ord in building up his Zenith Radio 
Corporation, would much rather talk 
about his exploits as an explorer, 
pioneer, scientist. 

Commander McDonald’s mammoth 
yacht, the Mizpah, is as well known 
in Chicago as the Morgan Corsair in 
New York. He is an _ inveterate 
sailor. 

After serving as Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy during the World 
War, he went to the Arctic as a 
member of the McMillan Expedition 
in 1923, and later was second in 
command of the McMillan-National 
Geographic Expedition. Since then 
he has commanded three archaeologi- 
cal expeditions of his own. 

As a business man, he also did 
pioneering. He takes pride in the fact 
the Zenith dealers can dispose of in- 
stallment paper without recourse. 

Would it be fantastic to suggest 
that aspirants to distinction in busi- 
ness adopt a hobby and attain shin- 
ing distinction in it? 
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“If This Makes: 


Eugene F. McDonald 
President, Zenith Radio Corp. 


stantial stockholders went to a 
prominent radio dealer’s store 
and asked to be shown one of our sets. 
The salesman made such a strenu- 
ous effort to switch him to another 
make that he went elsewhere, bought 
one of our sets, and then got word to 
us by telephone. 

Within the next business day we 
had half-a-dozen different men and 
women shopping in that store, each 
one with an expressed interest in 
some widely known brand, but not 
the one the salespeople were pushing. 

Each shopper, principally the wives 
of our officers and some people from 
my office, was given a strong sales 
talk in favor of the pet brand of the 
moment, was told of its incomparable 
tone—and my telephone was ringing 
all day with the reports of these vari- 
ous women, who said, “But it really 
seems to me that the one they wanted 
me to buy has a better tone.” 

It was one of my private secre- 
taries who found out why. He is 
more of a radio technician than any- 
body else who went to the store, and 
he caught the salespeople de-tuning 
all other makes by setting them just 
a little off the right point, while they 
hit the favorite make right on the 
nose and brought out the best that it 
had. 

It is, as a matter of fact, an excel- 
lent radio. We knew just how good 
it was, hence we knew that the mak- 
er’s competitive tactics were unfair. 
We also knew why, although the 
head of the store did not—until we 
told him. The maker of the other 
radio was sending around to the 
homes of the retail salespeople as 
“push money” 2 per cent. of the re- 
tail price of all of his radios they sold. 


A FEW months ago, one of our sub- 
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NONSENSE: Using high-pressure sales 
methods. 


SENSE: 
methods. 


Jsing low-pressure sales 


NONSENSE: Making sales, regardless of 
consequences. 

SENSE: Making customers instead of 
making sales. 


NONSENSE: Pooh-poohing one brand 
in order to sell another. 

SENSE: Selling the customer on the 
brand before he entefs the store 


NONSENSE: Giving push-money to 
dealer salesmen behind the dealer's 
back. 

SENSE: Getting the dealer himself 
behind the brand. : 


NONSENSE: Blowing the price struc- 
ture sky-high by producing all that 
an over-optimistic salesforce says it 
can sell. 

SENSE: Taking the price dynamite out 
of distribution by gearing production 
to actual sales and turning a deaf ear 
to rosy sales estimates. 


PRACTICAL? You bet! By using 
sense instead of nonsense, in two 
years Zenith has jumped from fifth to 
second place in its industry. And to- 
day, Zenith’s sales are running double 
what they were a year ago. 











The incident is neither more nor 
less radical than many which occur 
continually in dozens of industries. 
It is typical of competitive, as con- 
trasted with creative, selling. When 
a manufacturer promotes sales in 
such a manner that he creates more 
customers for himself, by creating the 
buying urge in folks who would 
otherwise not be in the market—then 
he is doing a job of creative selling. 

But when his emphasis is on get- 
ting business away from his compet- 


of Siam!” | 


itors, then certainly the program has 
less justification in sound economics. 

The right selling policy is to make 
customers rather than to make sales. 
But in many lines the sort of special 
inducement I have mentioned is con- 
sidered conventional sales tactics. 

To me, it seems a distinct form of 
commercial bribery, and unfair com- 
petition. Not only does it fail to 
build new business, but it also means 
that an outsider is paying a retailer’s 
employees to shove their employer’s 
interests to one side. 

If that is ethical, I am the King of 
Siam ! 

Here is another example, right out 
of our industry, and one which was 
rather more short-sighted than un- 
ethical. One manufacturer announced 
that anv retail salesperson who sold 
a specified volume of his sets in a cer- 
tain contest period would get a free 
ocean trip—to Bermuda, if memory 
is correct, though maybe it was Ha- 
vana. It worked beautifully. Sales- 
people, with the full knowledge of 
their employers, put every emphasis 
on this brand, and the manufacturer 
took a boatload of happy sales clerks 
on an ocean junket for which he had 
received far more than what it cost 
him. 

So far, so good. But now enter 
another manufacturer, this time of- 
fering an ocean cruise to South 
America. Presently a third manufac- 
turer was giving free trips to Paris. 
When some of us timidly pointed out 
that unless it was discontinued, the 
practice would soon keep all of the 
best retail radio salesmen out of ac- 
tive business while they took free 
trips around the world at the expense 
of manufacturers, it was agreed that 
ocean cruises would no longer be 
offered. 

This sort of thing reminds me of 
nothing else so much as the crowd at 
the ball game. The party in the front 


row stands up the better to see some- 
thing exciting. This forces each suc- 
cessive row to stand, until presently 
everyone is on his feet and sees no 
better than while he was sitting in 
comfort. It is non-productive effort, 
and while it may not be unduly con- 
demned at a ball game it certainly is 
a thing to be discouraged in business. 

Eventually our industry woke up 
to the waste involved. As a group 
we saw that, after all, we can afford 
to spend only about such-and-such a 
percentage of our total income for 
promoting sales, whether we spend it 
for sales-department salaries, travel- 
ing expenses, direct mail, publication 
advertising, or commercial bribery of 
dealers’ employees. 


Commercial Bribery Is Out! 


Putting aside for the moment any 
question of ethics, the practice of pro- 
viding incentives for salespeople is 
the least constructive in the list. 
Therefore, we decided to do some- 
thing about it. A committee was ap- 
pointed, of five members and myself 
as chairman. 

When we had concluded our work, 
we reported to the national associa- 
tion a finding against giving commis- 
sions, prizes, “spiffs” and other in- 
ducements to employees of sales out- 
lets selling competitive lines of mer- 
chandise. 

It was unanimously adopted by the 
industry. 

At the instruction of the associa- 
tion, we thereupon submitted this 
finding to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a suggested additional rule 
to be incorporated in the fair-trade 
rules now under consideration by the 
Commission for our industry, prefer- 
ably to follow immediately the rule 
with reference to commercial bribery. 


At this writing, the Commission has 
the rule under consideration, and we 
know no reason for doubting that it 
will be affirmed and adopted. 

Our own company’s sales efforts 
have for years been concentrated on 
showing the dealer that by handling 
our radio sets he gets the best pos- 
sible deal, and every bit of our in- 
genuity is concerned with bringing 
the largest number of people into his 
store with their minds set on buying 
a new radio and with their prefer- 
ences distinctly for Zenith. 

Our selling has been intentionally 
low-pressure rather than high-pres- 
sure. Our production schedules have 
been written accordingly. It is our 
firm conviction that the best way to 
develop our business and the busi- 
nesses of our dealers and distributors 
is to conduct ourselves in such a 
fashion that nothing we do injures 
the dealer. For he, after all, is the 
only fellow who can supply the 
answer to: “Shall Zenith prosper ?” 

How well this policy has served us 
is indicated by our growth. Two 
years ago we were in fifth place in 
our industry. Last year we climbed 
to second place. This year our vol- 
ume is better than double last year’s 
to date. The dealers have done it— 
those dealers who decided that their 
best prospect lay in supporting our 
policies. 

Much of the blame for chaotic mer- 
chandising, in our industry and in 
many others, lies with lack of inven- 
tory control. 

The worst enemy of sound business 
is the over-optimistic sales manager. 
This enthusiast starts out with the 
firm conviction that, what with the 
merit of his product and the genius 
which resides within him, he is going 
to sell so many units during the com- 








ing year. Because he is a good sales- 
man, he sells the idea to the boss and 
to the factory. They start producing 
a starting supply of, let us say, a 
million units, against a planned pro- 
duction of four million. This may 
well be needed, by the sales mana- 
ger’s estimates, to stock dealers and 
meet the orders which will be on 
hand by August 1. 


Bad News for the Sales Manager 


But orders lag. The factory reports 
it has its stockrooms filled with fin- 
ished goods, and shipping orders are 
not coming as fast as the new goods. 
The sales manager sells the boss the 
idea that for some reason people are 
starting to buy later this year— 
“We'd better get enough made up, or 
we won't be able to meet the rush 
when it comes!’ Actually, let us 
say, the conservative prospects are 
for a sales volume of three million all 
told, a little ahead of the year before. 
But the sales manager keeps every- 
body pepped up, production outruns 
everything but the estimated sales, 
and eventually the realist who sits in 
the front office decides, “Bill, you 
said you could sell this many, you've 
got to sell them.” 

Now the troubles start. In our 
industry, Bill can give sales a shot in 
the arm by offering special discounts 
to his regular dealers to order ahead, 
which the trusting souls proceed to 
do. Things brighten up at the fac- 
tory as the shipments climb. Then 
they come to a dead stop, for every 
dealer has a big forward stock—and 
the plant still has its bulging ware- 
rooms and a big schedule going 
through the plant. 

There remains only one thing to 
do if the manufacturer is to come out 

(Continued on page 34) 
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In March, the Zenith plant was practically empty. Intentionally so; that’s part of a program which is bringing sensational sales jumps 
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College Men Will Work— 
lf You Choose Them With Care 


Edmond F. Wright 
T wires it is evident to anyone 


who reads the headlines that every 
business needs a vitalized person- 
nel program. 

No phase of that program is more 
important than the proper selection 
of college and advanced-school gradu- 
ates for employment. For from this 
group, assuming demonstrated ability, 
will be drawn the majority of the 
business leaders of to-morrow. 

For several years, it has been my 
pleasant assignment to bring together 
potential employer and employee at 
the Harvard Business School. This 
has meant arranging and attending 
thousands of conferences between the 
two. Careful study of the outcome of 
those conferences and the subsequent 
records of the men employed has 
made it very clear that many costly 
mistakes and misfits can be avoided, 
if potential employers follow a few 
simple rules in sizing up the ability, 
character, and general desirability of 
the men with whom they talk. 

First: Eliminate any prejudice you 
may have against the “collegiate” at- 


titude. During his educational career, 
the college graduate has been given a 
certificate, a diploma, and lastly, a de- 
gree or degrees, all accompanied by 
gifts and adulation. It’s because of 
this tribute that we all have insisted 
upon paying him that he believes he 
is good. Is it any wonder that he is 
ready to “consider” a vice-presidency 
in your organization ? 

Second : Don’t give him the “school 
of hard knocks” gag. He’s heard it 
so often that he can burlesque it better 
than you can sincerely recite it. One 
of the finest retail houses in New 
York City once sent a vice-president 
on a recruiting mission to a gradu- 
ate school. Unfortunately, he couldn’t 
forget that he had started out by 
handling a broom, and for all his 
forensic ability on the virtues of start- 
ing at the bottom he didn’t find a 
single student willing to work for 
him. 

Third: Don’t be too critical of the 
prospective employee’s dress. Before 
you start out on your college recruit- 
ing jaunt get out the old family album 
and note that race-track Jolinny out- 
fit which you wore, aged 23, at the 


Millville Fair. 
us that in every culture, from the 
Stone Age to the present, ornamenta- 
tion of self has been a characteristic 
especially common in late youth and 


Anthropologists tell 


early maturity. If you react un- 
favorably to the student’s dress but 
are still interested in him, be frank 
and discuss the subject with him. 

Some business men may feel that 
Points One, Two and Three are 
superficial considerations and that 
there has already been an over-em- 
phasis on them. My answer is that, 
because of failure to meet these issues 
squarely, many a company has lost a 
good man and many an able student 
has floundered considerably before he 
found himself. 

But if you insist on getting to more 
basic fundamentals, let’s start with 
Point Four: The chief stock-in-trade 
of a college is constructive thought. 
Attempt, therefore, to test the candi- 
date for effective thinking. What is 
his Intelligence Quotient? There is 
usually grey matter there if you probe 
for it long enough. I don’t altogether 
agree with one of my professor friends 
who states that there are only three 
well-defined steps to “mental” feed- 
ing—digestion, indigestion, and re- 
gurgitation. Put some problem to the 
candidate under consideration and see 
how he grasps the basic facts, and ra- 
tionalizes from these facts to arrive 
at a well-presented conclusion. 

Fifth: Having attempted to arrive 
at a rough estimate of the candidate’s 
I. Q., test him for “G. Q.” When an 
employer first asked me, “What is 
Smith’s G. Q?” I was stumped. But 
now I think of it as one of the most 
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choosing men who will stick. 


among would-be employers. 


And so it goes, everywhere. 


Warning: This Year, Go After Them Early! 


“How can | be sure that the man | sign up is the kind of man | want?” 


That’s the perpetual headache of the employer who recruits brand-new 
college graduates. In this report, an authority lists ten practical pointers for 


But the Class of 1937 is bringing up a new headache: Keen competition 


From all over the country come reports of tremendous demand for college 
men. Yale expects the greatest rush in eight years. Northwestern says, “It is 
now becoming a problem to find the men for the positions.” Cornell “antici- 
pates no difficulty in placing qualified men this Spring.” Dean Wallace B. 
Donham of the Harvard Business School tells FORBES: “We believe that we 
will not even have the men to fill the demands of many firms who come to us 
year after year for their personnel needs.” 


The answer? There’s only one—this year, go after college graduates early! 
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important considerations. In other 
words, what is his Gumption Quo- 
tient? It is a difficult quality to de- 
termine in a brief interview, but talk 
with his professors and classmates 
enough and you'll begin to get an ink- 
ling of what his G. Q. is. 

Sixth: Test for contributions to 
extra-curricular interests. Find out 
what the candidate’s basic loyalties 
have been during the hours outside 
of the classroom. It does not matter 
so much what these loyalties have 
been; what is important is the fact 
that he has had them. Has he pulled 
his weight in the boat? Be wary of 
the lad who can give no good reason 
why he didn’t belong to (or at least 
try for) the soccer team or chess club, 
serve on the college paper, or conduct 
a settlement interest. 


The Star Player May Flop 


Seventh : Find out, if you can, what 
his immediate group thinks of him. 
How well has he become a part of 
the smaller social unit to which he is 
attached? Only recently, I asked a 
Wall Street executive who has 
brought into his organization a great 
number of college men, about the suc- 
cess of a brilliant “lone wolf’’ student 
whom I had known during his stu- 
dent days. His answer was direct: 
“He’s been out of your institution 
only a year. If he ever brings a big 
deal into our office, he’s as good as 
through. He’d be so cocky about it 
that no one could work with him. 
He doesn’t know what teamwork is.” 
All during his course this student had 
played for high stakes, and when he 
reached Wall Street he still hoped to 
win that way. He wanted to be the 
star of the team—but if success is 
ever to come to him he must learn the 
art of team play. 

Eighth: Test for personality. No 
two persons can fully agree on what 
perfection in a human being may be. 
nor is there agreement on its weight- 
ing in a character analysis. But test 
for personality as you personally de- 
fine it. Judge the student’s outward 
behavior, determine if he has good 
manners. Has he demonstrated tact 
in dealing with you during the inter- 
view period? Has he been self- 
confident? In brief, set your own test 
for a composite personality analysis. 

Ninth: Test for self-discipline. 
To what extent has the student been 
effective in regulating his interests, 
both social and economic? The new- 
found freedom experienced in college 
usually places on the student the first 
real adjustment problem. Attempt to 
judge the extent to which the candi- 
date has formulated a well-rounded 
program of interests. A complete 


Ewing Galloway 


Just as important as the potential employee's 1.0. is his G.Q.—his Gumption Quotient 


transcript of his collegiate record will, 
in part, indicate the student’s effec- 
tiveness in striking a balance between 
classroom, athletic and social respon- 
sibilities. 

Many employers have insisted on 
hiring men who have fully or partially 
worked their way through college or 
graduate school because of the “dis- 
cipline of self” necessary for the ac- 
complishment of this objective. 

Tenth: Place at least one respon- 
sibility on the candidate in whom you 
are interested. A college man should 
not be hired following the first inter- 
view, unless necessity demands it. 
Ask those in whom you have a fur- 
ther interest to submit a brief report 
or study covering a subject germane 
to your business. If the initial inter- 


view has been held at the college, sug- 
gest that the candidate deliver this 
study to your office at a predeter- 
mined time. You thus get the added 
opportunity of judging the man anew 
in your own bailiwick. 

Those are important general rules 
which may be used in estimating a 
college man’s qualifications for assign- 
ment in business. But each particular 
bill of specifications for a specific job 
usually calls for some special skill 
or technique. On such points, no one 
can give advice or offer counsel, for 
each employer must test by use of his 
own standard for these qualities. 

I commend the college man to the 
attention of the foresighted employer. 


But I suggest that he choose him with 
care. 
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Why | Like 


WE HAVE over 
f thirty-five thousand 
M rorses ¥) visitors at our East 
ROONTEST WW =Pittsburgh Works 
~ each year, so there 
will be many who can 
remember and visual- 
ize the thrill of looking down upon 
our great “F”’ aisle. 

Here is a canyon, wide and deep, 
and over half-a-mile long. Lost in 
this vast space are the workers. Even 
the huge turbines and generators, 
some of which are destined for far- 
away Boulder Dam, and the mam- 
moth heating furnaces, are dwarfed. 
I can look down into this chasm, and 
sometimes fall into the same exhilara- 
ted mood which possessed me on 
looking over New York City from 
the Radio City Building, or watch- 
ing the sun rise over Half Dome as 
it is reflected in Mirror Lake at the 
Yosemite. 

So, on my way to lunch, I stood 
looking into the “F” aisle, and tried 
to think, out of the wealth of indus- 
trial relations material that a com- 
pany like ours offers, what are the 
reasons “Why I Like to Work for 
My Company.” 







FIRST PRIZE 


Family Bread and Butter 


First of all, I enjoy my particular 
job. There are thousands of brilliant 
engineers, executives, and experienced 
workmen ; of course they are the ones 
who make money for the company. 
Still, I am the first person to greet 
visitors to the East Pittsburgh offices, 
and it is conceivable that my attitude 
might affect their friendly feeling 
toward the company. This gives me 
a pleasurable sense of my own im- 
portance. Besides this, I meet many 
interesting people, and it is good fun. 
As many girls would not care for 
this type of work, I will turn this 
paragraph into a cheer for a Per- 
sonnel Department which really 
makes a conscious effort to fit the 
worker to the job. 

In my personal feeling about the 
company, there is a large degree of 
the sort of loyalty one has for one’s 
school, because Westinghouse has al- 
ways been my “bread and butter.” 
Before I was born, my father started 
here at East Pittsburgh, as a boy just 
through school. Now he has a ser- 
vice record of nearly thirty years, 
most of it spent at one of the dis- 
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Lucile L’Hommedieu 


Receptionist 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


trict offices on the Pacific Coast. In 
1929 my brother won a $2,000 schol- 
arship, one of four which is given 
each year on the basis of a competi- 
tive examination open to apprentices 
and sons of Westinghouse employees, 
a memorial to Westinghouse men 
who gave their lives in the war. This 
sent him through the engineering 
school at the University of Califor- 
nia, and he is also with the company 
now. 

The same situation is prevalent 
throughout the company, for there 
is some member of almost every 
family in the Turtle Creek Valley 
who is employed here. A large per- 
centage of the clerical and shop help 
taken on in the last ten years are sons 
and daughters of Westinghouse em- 
ployees and veterans. 

In general, the industrial relations 
program of our company to-day is a 
direct outgrowth of the mutual re- 
spect and co-operation which pre- 
vailed between the Founder, George 
Westinghouse, and the original two 
hundred men who worked with him, 
fifty years ago. 

To-day, the activities under his 
head are co-ordinated by a vice-presi- 
dent and his staff. It is their responsi- 
bility to formulate broad policies 
which may be fitted to local condi- 
tions by the various division man- 
agers. These policies govern collec- 
tive bargaining, wages, hours, edu- 
cation and training, benefit plans, in- 
surance, housing, etc. 

Wages, of course, seem most im- 
portant. I can describe the general 


to Work for My Company 


scheme throughout the company, as 
my own salary fits fairly within it. 
All salary and hourly positions are 
classified (this is true in all of the 
plants, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing rates in each community). 
Within each classification, the rates 
vary according to seniority and 
ability. A uniform application of this 
plan is assured by a special Salary 
Administrative Board, and Rate Re- 
view Committee. Most shop em- 


ployees are paid by the hour under. 


a standard time plan, either as in- 
dividuals or as groups. They are 
guaranteed a minimum rate, with an 
incentive for completing the job in 
less time. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the new bonus plan through the news- 
papers. This affects all employees, 
clerical, shop, engineering, and ex- 
ecutive, regardless of whether they 
are on hourly wages or monthly 
salary. This bonus is based on the 
company’s earnings for the preced- 
ing three-months period. Actually, 
it means that we receive 1 per cent. 
extra for each $60,000 profit over a 
base profit of $600,000. Since the 
plan was inaugurated, May 1, 1936, 
the amount has varied between 8 and 
13 per cent., which really means 
something in a pay envelope. 

For the offices, working hours are 
short—8 :30 to 5:00 o'clock, and 
Saturdays free, and I am not ashamed 
to say that this makes a big differ- 
ence. It is wonderful to have leisure 
and energy for a regular outside pro- 
gram. 


The “White Collar” Stake 


Besides wages and hours, the most 
important item in the mind of a work- 
er is his own share in determining the 
factors which affect him. Being on 
the “white collar” side of the fence, 
the company’s system for collective 
bargaining would not, on first 
thought, seem to affect me. However, 
we are close to the shops here, and 
able to realize the importance of in- 
dustrial harmony to the general wel- 
fare of the company better than most 
office workers. Moreover, in times 
like these, when the strike situation 
is acute everywhere, this harmony 
is a matter of concern to us all as 
consumers, as well as employees. 

In January, 1919, the Works Joint 
Conference Committee was formed, 
to provide a direct plan of collective 
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bargaining between the employees 
and the management, and a means 
whereby the more important matters 
which affect employees in general 
would have mutual discussion. 

The shop representatives to this 
committee are elected from depart- 
mental joint committees, which han- 
dle matters within the department. 
These departmental committeemen 
are in turn elected by popular vote 
of all hourly-paid employees in the 
district, but no employee is eligible 
if his duties include the authority to 
hire or discharge. 


Unions, But No Strikes 


The executive committee deals 
with all matters of employe relations 
which come up for consideration, and 
also has the responsibility of making 
recommendations to the manage- 
ment. It maintains four sub-commit- 
tees which are: 

1. A committee on industrial re- 
lations. This consists of four elected 
employees. They review rates semi- 
annually on all job analysis, training, 
the wage-payment system, the classi- 
fication of jobs, etc. 

2. A co-operative buying commit- 
tee, of three elected employees, who 
direct activity in connection with the 
employee’s store. 

3. A committee on community ser- 
vice, which consists of four elected 
employees. They handle problems of 
transportation, housing, civics and 
welfare. 

4. A regulations committee, which 
consists of three elected employees, 
whose duties concern rules, dis- 
cipline, recreation, etc. 

Many of the shop workers are 
union members, and open meetings 
are frequently held in front of the 
main gate. However, everyone at 
East Pittsburgh is justly proud that 
since 1919, when the joint confer- 
ence committee was first planned, 
there have been no strikes. 

An important function of the in- 
dustrial relations department is edu- 
cation and training, and a very ex- 
tensive program has been developed. 
Over 6,000 boys have learned trades 
in Westinghouse shops. Over 8,000 
engineering graduates have received 
their practical experience through 
the graduate training course. Since 
1902 the Westinghouse Technical 
Night School has offered complete 
courses in four different divisions: 
Accounting, commercial (office prac- 
tice), engineering and preparatory. 

The Westinghouse Club in Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., which is an employee 
activity, also has an excellent educa- 
tional program, including popular 
lectures, special cultural courses, ex- 
hibits, movies, etc. They also co- 


operate with the Graduate School of 
the University of Pittsburgh to give 
several courses each year for gradu- 
ate credit. Through this co-operation, 
since 1927, 68 Westinghouse men 
have been awarded an M. S. degree, 
and six the Ph.D. degree. 

By the way, the popular Westing- 
house Club has many other types of 
activities besides those in the educa- 
tional field. 

Another industrial-relations func- 
tion which most of us take for 
granted, and yet which is in the back- 
ground of my content in the job, is 
the well rounded benefit and relief 
program. 

I have a free’ insurance policy 
which was given me by the company 
after my first six months employ- 
ment. Under the same group-insur- 
ance plan, I was able to take out a 
second policy, for which a very small 
amount is deducted from my salary 
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deep, and over half-a-mile long. 





each month. Also, through my mem- 
bership in the employee’s relief de- 
partment, I have additional life in- 
surance, and sickness or disability 
insurance. 

Retirement seems too far away to 
interest me very much, but I know 
that the company has adjusted its 
policy in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Social Security Law. 

The relief department, just men- 
tioned, is directed by a _ superin- 
tendent, who works with an advisory 
committee of thirty-four members. 
The president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
is an ex officio member, and chair- 
man of the committee. One half of 
the other members are appointed by 
the president, and one half are elec- 
ted by employees who are members 
of the relief department, from among 
themselves. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“To Make Money 
—Sell for More 
Than It Costs!” 


Harwood F. Merrill 
B in the barnstorming days of 


aviation, just after the War, a 

ramshackle flying circus hauled 
into a Nebraska town to put on a 
show for the county fair. 

Everything looked fine—until a 
65-mile-an-hour wind blew up as the 
highly-advertised “Daredevil, death- 
defying display of aviation acro- 
batics” prepared to snatch rustic 
breaths away. 

That punctured the program as far 
as the ace act—parachute jumping— 
was concerned; the leader of the 
troupe wouldn’t risk his jumper’s 
life. But parachute jumping was 
written in black and white in the 
circus’ contract with the Fair Com- 
mittee. And the struggling circus 
desperately needed the money which 
its ace act would bring in. 

It didn’t take the quick-witted 
leader long to work out a plan to 
get his unit out of the jam. He de- 
cided to give the Fair Committee a 
taste of practical salesmanship. With- 
out mentioning the reasons for drop- 
ping the parachute act, he pooh- 
poohed it, pointed out that he had 
developed a far better stunt, and that, 
by golly, he’d pull it at the fair with- 
out any extra charge just to show 
that his heart was in the right place. 


Gasps from the Fair Committee 


What was this startling new stunt? 
Nothing more nor less than flying 
over the town backward—and doing 
it not once, but twice! 

The members of the Fair Com- 
mittee gasped, then tumbled over 
themselves in enthusiasm. They 
frankly believed that it couldn’t be 
done; but if it were pulled off it 
would be a smash hit, they agreed. 

And it was puiled off, because the 
leader of the troupe knew the limita- 
tions of the slow planes of the early 
1920’s as few others did. Taking off 
in the teeth of the gale, he wheeled 
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and scooted downwind until he was 
over the town’s near edge. Then he 
turned, throttled the engine down, 
pulled the plane’s nose up until it 
was almost at the stalling point, thus 
cutting the flying speed down to 50 
miles an hour—and drifted backward 
over town at 15 miles an hour! He 
repeated the stunt, and landed amid 
wild enthusiasm from spectators who, 
knowing nothing of wind speeds and 
flying speeds, were convinced that 
they had just seen a world-shatter- 
ing innovation. 

The leader of the troupe, the man 
who did the selling job to the Fair 





Walter Beech: Are directors worth $50? 


Committee, was Walter Beech. And 
he has been selling aviation and air- 
planes ever since. 

To-day, after a disillusioning ex- 
perience with the mergers and con- 
solidations and huge companies of the 
boom days, he’s making a comeback. 
Once more, he has his own company, 
his own plant, and his own air- 
planes—one of which, a single-mo- 
tored, four-passengers-and-pilot job, 
cruises at 235 miles an hour. Just 
announced, it is, according to Beech. 
the fastest commercial plane in the 
world, and a far cry from the lumber- 
ing ex-Army planes of his barnstorm- 
ing days. 

Blunt, forthright, pipe-smoking 
Walter Beech is one of aviation’s real 
pioneers. Born in a Tennessee log 
cabin with a dirt floor, he has figura- 
tively kept his feet on the ground ever 
since, according to his friends. He 
learned to fly before the War, spent 
three years in the Army Air Ser- 
vice, and then took to barnstorming 
because he wanted to stay in aviation, 
and the only way to do it was by 


going in for airplane acrobatics at 
county fairs. He was one of the first 
to adopt wing-walking and hanging 
by the teeth as stunts. 

But barnstorming didn’t last long. 
Beech moved on to Wichita, Kansas, 
where he began to fly oil prospectors 
back and forth between town and the 
new oil fields which were being 
opened up. At the time, he was still 
using War-time, open-cockpit Army 
planes, but it didn’t take him long 
to see that they were unfit for the 
job. So, after two years as sales 
manager of another airplane com- 
pany, he decided to build his own 
planes with his Travel Air Company, 
which started operations in 1925. 

Travel Air was Beech’s ten-strike. 
Just before the depression, it was the 
world’s largest maker of commercial 
planes; and it soared to that rank 
because Beech came out in 1926 with 
the first real cabin plane just in time 
to hit a wave of demand which he 
alone had sensed. At this time, 
Beech was pioneering in other things 
as_ well—in building combination 
mail-and-passenger planes, in blind 
flying, in starting new airlines. 


How to Singe Directors’ Ears 


Then came 1929, when Beech 
threw his Travel Air Company in 
with the gigantic Curtiss-Wright 
merger and became the latter’s largest 
stockholder. As such, he was one of 
the top officers and a leading figure 
on the board of directors. But he 
never could understand his fellow 
directors’ methods. He kicked like a 
steer against the fifty-dollar gold- 
pieces which they got for attending 
meetings—said that he didn’t think 
directors were worth it. He balked 
at most of the policies which were 
proposed, was usually voted down, 
but got in his innings by telling his 
fellow board members what he 
thought of them and their policies 
in language which few boards have 
heard before or since. 

Finally, after Curtiss-Wright had 
turned up losses of $9,000,000 in 
1930 and $4,000,000 in 1931, he got 
sick of it and pulled out. Not long 
afterward, Curtiss-Wright got a new 
management. To-day, it’s making a 
profit by following substantially the 
policies which Beech recommended. 

To Walter Beech, this business of 
making a profit is simple:: ‘““The way 
to make money is to sell for a little 
more than it costs you.” 

Perhaps he oversimplifies it. But 
the point is, that he makes his over- 
simplification work. His new com- 
pany, Beech Aircraft, sold eighty 
planes in 1936 at an average price of 
nearly $8,000. More important than 
that, it made a profit. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING ON WHEELS 


8 pw spacious, beautiful, superbly appointed Pontiac com- 
pletely explodes the idea that you must leave the low-price 
range to enjoy the finest eight performance. Unisteel Body by 
Fisher, triple-sealed hydraulic brakes, 50% more trunk space, 
5 inches more wheelbase, Knee-Action, center-point steering, 
every other worthwhile quality feature—this 1937 luxury 
car has them all! A ready flow of resistless power .. . lightning 
getaway ... built-in smoothness and quietness . . . freedom 
from strain at any speed—these characteristics of truly great 
eights belong to Pontiac, too. And, along with them, Pontiac 
alone provides economy envied by small-car owners, and a 
price in the six-cylinder range. Let a Silver Streak Pontiac prove 
to you how great an eight can be. A ten-minute ride will do it! 
PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Sales Corporation 


THRIFT - LUXURY - SUPER SMOOTHNESS 
NO OTHER EIGHT COMBINES 






TWO GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS. 
‘‘News Through a Woman's Eyes”’ 
every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday afternoon, Columbia Net- 
work. “Varsity Show’’— direct 
from the leading college campuses 
every Friday, 10:30 P. M. (E.S.T.) 
NBC Red Network. TUNE IN! 
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What's New 
In Business 


Contestants Receive Their Prizes 


On March 29, at an impressive 
ceremony in New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, B. C. Forbes awarded 
prizes to the winners of the ForBEs 
Contest on “Why I Like to Work 
for My Company.” 

The most amazing feature of the 
ceremony was that all the winners 
were present to receive their awards 
in person. 

This fact dramatically emphasized 
the importance which the various em- 
ployers gave to the contest, and their 
deep gratification at having earned the 
reputation of being a good company 
to work for. For one thing, time-off 
for going to New York was granted 
without the contestants having asked 
for it. But even more revealing was 
the general rule of underwriting all 
the winner’s expenses, and the final 
order as the employee left for New 
York, “Have a grand time, see every- 
thing in the city, and come back when 
you get good and ready.” 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








STILL HIGH 


Though bank debits drop 11 per cent. below last year because 
of 1937’s early Easter, general business maintains high level. 
Steel output holds to 90 per cent. of capacity. Returns on 
first-quarter production reveal all-time high in steel, 15 per 
cent. gain over 1936 in automobiles despite strikes (p. 42). 
But uncertainty over the future begins to appear (p. 24). 





LESS FEVER? 


Labor’s sit-down fever shows signs of cooling as Chrysler 
signs agreement with CIO, ending 30-day strike and leaving 
union about where it was at the beginning. CIO says “Now 
for Ford!” Ford retorts “I’ll never recognize any union!” 





NEW PUZZLE 


Congress finally gets around to sit-down denunciations, and 
sporadic, unauthorized strikes in General Motors plants raise 
new labor question: Can officials of new unions control mem. 
bers, make them observe agreements signed with employers? 
Meantime, a second labor question is answered—“Why I Like 
to Work for My Company” (p. 16). 





IN THE SWIM 


Subject of prices remains very much in the business swim 
(p. 9). President Roosevelt observes that some are too high. 
Prices dip—then rise again—then tumble. 





BLOW-UP 


Another government-backed price-fixing plan blows sky-high 
when New York State milk-control board pulls out price 
stopper, and desperate milk-price war breaks out. Meanwhile, 
an authority hits out at price wars—and at some other pet 
selling tactics (p. 12). 





NEW LAWS? 


As drive for Federal child-labor amendment bogs down for 
the year, Supreme Court’s turn-about okaying state minimum- 
wage laws for women revives campaign for similar laws in 
all states. 





POW-WOWS 


Two concurrent international conferences, one in London 
on sugar, one in Washington on textiles, start talk of a world 
economic conference to slash trade barriers. 











Lucile L’Hommedieu, the West- 
inghouse Electric receptionist who 
won the $250 first prize (see page 








At the presentation ceremony in New York. Seated, left to right: Walter J. Held, R. 0. 
‘Cox, joint third-prize winners; Lucile L’Hommedieu, first prize; Jacob Yavitch, second 
prize. Standing, left to right: Andrew W. Robertson, Westinghouse Electric chairman; 
iB. C. Forbes; Frank A. Merrick, Westinghouse Electric president; H. F. Banghart, Ameri- 
can Locomotive assistant secretary. In center: The FORBES cup won by Westinghouse 
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16), came from East Pittsburgh to 
see New York for the second time. 
Jacob Yavitch, who carried off the 
second prize of $150 as an employee 
of American Locomotive Company, 
came from the Mohawk Valley of 
upper New York State. It was also 
his second visit to New York—the 
first one took place when he arrived 
from Russia thirteen years ago as a 
penniless immigrant. 

Though R. O. Cox and Walter J. 
Held (of Lone Star Gas Company 
and Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, respectively) tied for third 
place in the contest itself, they won 
the honors for traveling the greatest 
distance to the presentation ceremony. 
Cox journeyed all the way from Dal- 
las, Texas, while Held made the even 
longer trip from San Francisco. And 
to both men the arrival was a special 
milestone, for it was the first time 
that either had been in New York— 
or in the northeastern part of the 
United States, for that matter. “A 
reason why we like to work for our 
companies that didn’t get into our 
contest papers,” they both observed. 

To Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company went the Forsgs 
silver cup as the employer of the 
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winning contestant. In accepting it 
for the company, Chairman Andrew 
W. Robertson said: “In our indus- 
trial-relations policies, we have always 
believed that an organization is no 
better than the individuals who make 
it. It can’t go any farther than the 
individuals go.” And President Frank 
A. Merrick added: “We have a say- 
ing, ‘You can’t kid the men in the 
shops. It’s what we do that counts.’ ” 


New Drive to Cut Damage 


Shippers, now conducting the first 
nationwide campaign to reduce loss 
and damage in shipping, have set 
aside April as “perfect shipping 
month.” 

Thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Boards, organized by leading ship- 
pers last February, are co-operating 
with carriers and receivers of freight 
and express in this drive for safer 
shipping. 

The carriers themselves, of course, 
pay for loss and damage. But ship- 
pers believe that they, too, have a 
stake in the matter because ship- 
ments damaged in transit mean cus- 
tomers kept waiting while the goods 
are replaced. 

For every $100 in freight revenue 
in 1936, railroads had to turn back 
63 cents for damage and loss claims— 
which was real progress over 1920's 
rate of $2.77. Last year, nevertheless, 
railroads paid more than 200,000 
claims, at an average of more than 
$163 a claim—a total of $21,000,000 
and an increase of $3,000,000 over 
the 1935 losses. To bend this upward 
curve downward again, shippers got 
busy. 

The main emphasis of the drive is 
on careful wrapping, crating, mark- 
ing, loading, handling, and unpack- 
ing. The Freight Container Bureau 
of the American Association of Rail- 
roads is co-operating with shippers 
in designing the most effective crates 
for specific products. In recent years, 
damage has been especially heavy in 
sewer pipes, new furniture, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and the pres- 
ent campaign has put special em- 
phasis on these shipments. New 
types of crating and better control of 
refrigerator-car temperatures are ex- 
pected to go far in reducing losses of 
this kind. 

Posters have been distributed to 
carriers urging employees to “Pass 
the Word Along—Handle Careful- 
ly!” Other slogans are “Don’t Drop 
Crated Goods on Corners!” “Stop 
Careless Handling!” and “Level Off 
the Loads.” 

For the first time, receivers of 
shipments are being supplied with 


written forms on which they can note 
the condition of the goods as they 
come in. Fortified with this informa- 
tion, the railroads can determine the 
success or failure of certain methods 
of crating and handling commodities 
so that further improvements can be 
made. 


“Packaged” Testing Laboratory 


Public testing laboratories in de- 
partment stores, made familiar to 
consumers by Macy’s in New York, 
Kaufmann’s in Pittsburgh and Gim- 
bel’s in Philadelphia, are now being 
installed in big stores in Cleveland, 
Columbus, Buffalo, Chicago and In- 
dianapolis. 

Installation is on a unique plan 
which represents still another applica- 
tion of the packaging idea. For a 
down payment plus 52 weekly pay- 
ments, the retailer receives in one 
“package” the four walls of the labor- 
atory room; a trained technician to 
run it; and a strength machine, slip- 
page tester, bursting machine, light- 
fastness equipment, washing-fastness 
equipment, dry-cleaning-fastness 
equipment, shrinkage tester, twist 
counter, thread counter, hot plates, 
pick needles, sink, balance, scale and 
microscope. Only one store in a city 
can subscribe to the plan. 

The articles which can be tested in- 
clude bathing suits, blankets, paja- 
mas, paper, buttons, rain coats, car- 
pets, sheets, coats, shirts, corsets, 
shoes, shower. curtains, suits, dress 
goods, thread, draperies, towels. 
hosiery, twine, knit goods, under- 
wear, lingerie and umbrellas. Any 
matter beyond the facilities of these 
unit laboratories, can be referred to 
the main laboratories of the company 
which supplies the units. 

These unit laboratories, with main 
laboratories behind them, represent a 
compromise between two schools of 
thought. 

A handful of the bigger stores have 
liked the public testing units with 
their drama and demonstration 
values. But the great majority of 
stores have looked askance at the 
floor-space requirements, the high 
costs of equipment, the need for pip- 
ing and wiring, and the problem of 
hiring the right personnel for a job 
so far out of their regular field—and 
have decided to keep testing to the 
minimum and keep that minimum in 
the hands of big independent labora- 
tories. 

The new plan for a packaged test- 
ing laboratory is designed to get 
around these obstacles. The whole 
outfit is so portable that it can be 
moved about as shifting seasons 
change the floor-space needs of de- 
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If you find work piling high on 
your desk—if you have to stay after 
hours, night after night— if you 
simply can’t get a chance to follow 
up that new business lead — then 
you are a victim of ROUTINE, those 
hundred and one office details which 
must be covered every day. You can 
rout this racketeer of time and en- 
ergy with Ediphone Voice Writing! 

Voice Writing gets routine done 
in a hurry. You answer your mail 
as you read it, the First time. You 
confirm telephone calls, appoint- 
ments, instructions, IMMEDIATELY. 
You dictate without delay whenever 
YOU are ready and add 20% to 50% 
to your business capacity! 

For details of the Edison “You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan, telephone The 
Ediphone, Your City, 
or address Desk 
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When you or your representa- 
tives travel to the Pacific Coast, 
it’s good business to see as much 
of the West as possible. 


Southern Pacific serves nearly 
all of the principal cities on the 
Pacific Coast. We have the only 
direct, main line service to Phoe- 
nix, Tucson and the fast-de- 
veloping empire of Southern 
Arizona. 


The best way to see the West is 
to “go one way, return another” 
on Southern Pacific's Four 
Scenic Routes. You can, for ex- 
ample, come to Los Angeles on 
our GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
(Chicago-Los Angeles) or SUN- 
SET ROUTE (New Orleans- 
Los Angeles). Then swing up 
the coast to San Francisco and 
return on the direct OVER- 
LAND ROUTE (San Fran- 
cisco-Chicago) or continue on 
up through the Pacific North- 
west on our SHASTA ROUTE 
and return on a northern line. 


From most eastern and mid- 
western points you pay no extra 
rail fare for such a “go one way, 
return another” ticket. 


The twelve fine trains on these 
Four Scenic Routes are all com- 
pletely air-conditioned. 


TAKE YOUR CAR. Two peo- 
ple traveling on first class 
Southern Pacific tickets can now 
take an automobile along for 
only 4¢ a mile. Or, our agents 
will be glad to arrange for drive- 
yourself service. 


For expert help in planning a 
trip West, see any Southern Pa- 
cific representative or write O. 
P. Bartlett, Dept. FR-4, 310 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

















partments. Neither piping nor wir- 
ing is required, and personnel, of 
course, is supplied. And since the 
name of the company which provides 
the equipment is prominent on the 
walls, the store makes it plain that 
a big independent laboratory joins 
the management in responsibility for 
the values and accuracies of the tests 
made. 


Returned-Goods Battle 


Early in April, retailers and manu- 
facturers at last planned to get to- 
gether to thrash out the problem of 
returned goods. 

For years, the question has been a 
sore spot in distribution. Manufac- 
turers denounce retailers for taking 
unfair advantage of the privilege of 
returning goods; retailers, they in- 
sist, claim fictitious or highly techni- 
cal defects on merchandise if it 
doesn’t sell, and thus unload it on the 
supplier. 

Retailers are just as scornful of the 
attitude of manufacturers. They 
assert that suppliers are stirring up a 
tempest in a teapot, that there is no 
real basis for their charges. And 
how far apart both sides are in their 
claims is well illustrated in the wear- 
ing-apparel field: While garment 
makers claim that from 8 to 12 per 
cent. of their total sales are returned 
for alleged imperfections, storekeep- 
ers retort that 3 per cent. is the right 
figure. 

The scheduled meetings between 
manufacturers and a National Retail 
Dry Goods Association panel of 
twenty-one retailers and buyers are 
expected at least to clear the atmos- 
phere. Charges and counter charges 
will be aired, an attempt to determine 
the actual volume of 
returned goods will 
be made, and the 
reasons for returns 
will be investigated. 
As a basis for the 
discussions, N.R.D. 
G.A. has suggested 
this platform: 

1. The return of 
merchandise shall be 
made only when it 
is alleged that the 
merchandise is de- 
fective, has not been 
delivered as agreed 


upon, or does not 
conform with any 
other condition of 


the contract. 

2. That such re- 
turns be made with- 
in five working days 
unless such a return 
is neither practical 
nor reasonable. 





3. That retailers advise the ‘sellers 
in writing as to the reasons for the 
return of merchandise. 

4. That retailers and sellers agree 
to arbitration in case they cannot 
settle the dispute otherwise. 

Whatever the final outcome of the 
meetings, both sides hope to prove 
their points. Manufacturers expect 
to show retailers that a problem really 
does exist, while the latter expect to 
call what they insist is nothing more 
than a bluff. 


Hot-House for Industry 


Someone should have pinned a 
medal for service to industry on an | 
old building in Dayton, Ohio, before 
it was torn down not long ago to 
make way for a modern office struc- 
ture. ; 

For Standard Register Company, 
now celebrating its twenty-fifth year 
by opening a brand-new press plant, 
reveals that the brick shop was a hot- 
house for industrial growth. Not only 
was Standard Register born there; 
but two other large companies—Na- 
tional Cash Register and Ohmer Fare 
Register—also got their start in the 
same Callahan Power Building. Fur- 
thermore, the manufacture of the 
world’s first computing scale was be- 
gun in a frame building just behind 
it. The organization that produced 
it was Computing Scale Company, an 
original unit of a group of companies 
which later were merged into what 
is now the huge and still-growing 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. 

US Steel News, U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration’s lively company magazine, 
has just brought another industrial 
veteran to light. . It’s a silver shovel, 





Standard Keaster Co. 
This old brick shop in Dayton, Ohio, was a hot-house for in- 
dustrial growth. Three huge companies got their start in it 











now in Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany’s office, which has been used to 
dedicate eighteen outstanding con- 
crete highways in five different states. 


Airliners Cover the Globe 


Late in April, air-minded travelers 
will be able to buy tickets for a com- 
plete round-the-world flight in twen- 
ty-eight days. Pan American Air- 
ways’ China Clippers and Germany’s 
Zeppelin Hindenburg, spanning the 
oceans, will co-operate with transcon- 
tinental airlines in the service. 

Meanwhile, one Pacific flight is in 
operation, and another has been def- 
initely planned. The China Clippers 
fly the established 9,000-mile route 
to Hong Kong, by way of Honolulu, 
mid-Pacific Islands, Manila, and 
Macao in China. Late in March, an- 
other Pan American Clipper blazed 
a pioneer 7,000-mile trail to Auck- 
land, New Zealand. This service, 
with stops at Honolulu, Kingman 
Reef (120 feet long, 90 feet wide), 
and Pago Pago, will take four days, 
and will bring Australasia as near to 
California as Europe is to New York. 

While airlines are conquering the 
Pacific, five countries are battling 
for the honors of trans-Atlantic fly- 
ing service. Germany, already estab- 
lished in the race by her Zeppelin 
Hindenburg (scheduled for 36 cross- 
ings this Summer), is planning more 
experimental flights with flying boats. 

Holland is conducting further ex- 
periments in trans-Atlantic flights. 
Dutch K. L. M. flying boats are ex- 
pected to land in Long Island Sound 
this Summer. The French airline, 
Air France, is likewise planning to 
send flying boats on test flights. 

Plans for joint operation of a trans- 
Atlantic service by the United States’ 
Pan American Airways and the 
British Imperial Airways were tem- 
porarily halted early this month over 
the question of the western terminal. 
Reports have indicated that the Brit- 
ish favor Montreal as the North 
American terminal in the all-Empire 
route, while the United States in- 
sists on New York. Meanwhile, ser- 
vice between Bermuda and New 
York has been delayed until officials 
iron out the difficulties. 

As the Pan American-Imperial 
Airways discussions continued, the 
U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce an- 
nounced that the Glenn L. Martin 
Company has completed plans for a 
new “super-trans-Atlantic” airliner. 

The new ship, planned to be the 
largest plane ever built in the United 
States, is capable of an average speed 
of 175. miles an hour, and will garry 
40 passengers. It will have a 5,000- 
mile cruising range, and is expected 
to cross the Atlantic in less than 
twenty-one hours. 









Yew Stadebaker 
STATE 
PRESIDENT 


America’s first 
premium car without a premium 





~~. Beauty beyond words is no longer 


beyond moderate price . . . Studebaker 


presents the State President... a car 
that makes history at a price that makes 
sense. * Glorified inside and outside 
by the genius of Helen Dryden, this 
smart State President belongs in the 
upper brackets of premium styling from 
its tiny fender lamps to its chromium 
strip running boards and its costly cus- 
tom pillow type upholstery. * Yet it 





RIDE IN STATE IN THE STATE PRESIDENT 


offers the extra touches of fine car lux- 
ury without the extra tariff of fine car 
cost. Indeed it is only a trifle more 
than the standard Studebaker Presi- 
dent. conceded to be one of the re- 
markably low priced cars of the year. 
* And the State President may be 
purchased, of course, on the conven- 
ient Studebaker C. I. T. budget plan. 
The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana. 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 





Should 

Washington 
Discourage 
Prosperity? 


HE feeling has become widespread 
Te responsible circles that Wash- 

ington is discouraging rather than 
encouraging the blossoming of pros- 
perity and that this is unwise. 

Things are not going so well. For 
example : 

Government 
unabated. 

Tax receipts are falling below esti- 
mates, thus creating deepening defi- 
cits. 

Fresh Federal taxes are talked. 

The long-feared fall in Government 
bonds has set in. Washington is 
working at cross-purposes: It is ar- 
bitrarily cutting down surplus bank 
reserves and, at the same time, having 
Reserve Banks support U. S. obliga- 
tions, a most unbusinesslike, running- 
with-the-hares-hunting-with-the- 
hounds arrangement. 

Although the Government theoret- 
ically favors continuance of extremely 
easy money, especially since, contrary 
to previous expectations, additional 
Treasury financing looms, its contra- 
dictory action has been accompanied 
by firming of money rates, a trend 
likely to continue. 


spending continues 
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President Roosevelt’s studied si- 
lence on sit-down strikes is creating 
more and more uneasiness in thought- 
ful circles. 

Congress, too, has been straddling, 
despite flagrant lawlessness of labor 
leaders and their striking followers. 

President Roosevelt’s condemna- 
tion of rising copper and steel prices 
was interpreted as revealing his pen- 
chant for finding fault with industry, 
especially as he said nothing about 
the even inore sensational advances in 
wheat, corn and other farm commodi- 
ties, to the highest peaks in many 
years. 

Fears that President Roosevelt 
may achieve his determination to sub- 
vert the Supreme Court to his will 
have not lessened. This threat is 
widely regarded as the most disturb- 
ing of all. 

Persistence of sit-down strikes in 
General Motors plants, contrary to 
the agreement made with John L. 
Lewis, have aroused doubts concern- 
ing the ability of this radical labor 
leader to control his followers. 

The wage trend throughout indus- 
try is vigorously upwards. Prices of 
various materials also are rising. This 
begets apprehension that the resultant 
marking up of prices of finished prod- 
ucts may curtail consumption. 

Moreover, dearer American goods 
are calculated to discourage foreign 
buying. This is not relished, seeing 
that our imports have been regularly 
expanding far more than our exports. 

It is becoming recognized that 
other than normal recovery influences 
have been at work in many directions, 
that Europe’s frenzied war prepara- 
tions have abnormally stimulated both 





purchases and speculation, notably in 
copper, wheat, steel, tin, rubber, cot- 
ton, hides. 

The question is beginning to be 
asked: Should war clouds lift appre- 
ciably, through calling of an interna- 
tional conference by President Roose- 
velt or otherwise, what would happen 
to over-boomed commodities and ma- 
terials? 

Already foreign copper quotations 
have receded sharply after skyrocket- 
ing dramatically, admittedly largely 
on speculative dealings in London. 

Decisive declines have also been 
registered in “war” stocks—in steels, 
in coppers, in rubbers, in chemicals, 
in miscellaneous metals. 

Furthermore, other gilt-edged 
bonds besides Governments have been 
weakening. As always, shrinkage in 
the market value of securities has 
incited far-flung misgivings. 

Hesitancy is also instilled by pend- 
ing Supreme Court decisions of mo- 
mentous importance. The Court’s re- 
versal of its stand on minimum wage 
laws for women and minors is ac- 
cepted in some quarters as presaging 
the possibility of decisions more fa- 
vorable than formerly to New Deal 
policies. Until rulings on the anti- 
utility law, the Wagner Act and cer- 
tain other matters now pending, are 
handed down, caution will be ob- 
served in the highest circles. 

Meanwhile, however, the rank and 
file of consumers are spending freely. 

Whether inflation tendencies will 
prove sufficient to counteract all other 
factors in coming months cannot be 
dogmatically predicted. 

For the present, the writer coun- 
sels against incurring gratuitous risks. 


Time to Turn Back 





From “Cartoons” by Herbert Johnson, published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Courtesy Saturday Evening Post. 
























Every year 


industry makes greater 
use of non-rust 


EVERDUR* Metal 


This workman is “welding in” the head of a 10,000- 


gallon storage tank of rustproof EVERDUR Metal. 


This strong, corrosion-resisting metal is 
easily fabricated and moderate in cost 


N its selection of non-rust alloys, in- 
dustry shows a constantly increas- 

ing preference for EVERDUR. This 
versatile metal is as rustless as copper 
and as strong as steel! In addition, 
EVERDUR is non-magnetic, highly 
resistant to fatigue, readily workable 
hot or cold, and is easily welded by 
commonly used methods. 

To this combination of desirable 
qualities, add this important fact: 
EVERDUR Metal costs lessthan other 
types of high-strength, corrosion-re- 
sisting metals! No wonder it has estab- 
lished itself in practically every field 
of engineering and manufacture. 

If you are interested in a high- 
strength, non-rust metal for any pur- 


Everdur Weal 


pose, investigate EVERDUR. It is 
available in all commercial forms, in- 
cluding plates, sheets, rods, bars, wire, 
tubes and ingots for ‘casting. Publica- 
tion E-5 on request. 3789 





A few popular uses for 
EVERDUR Metal 


e Hot water storage tanks. 

e Electrical accessories for outdoor 
equipment. 

e Nuts, bolts, screws, etc. 


e Seamless pipe and tubes for con- 
veying corrosive solutions. 


e Electrical conduit. 

e Air conditioning equipment. 

e Screens, gates, etc., in sewage 
treatment plants. 














RUSTLESS AS COPPER +» STRONG AS STEEL 
THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 
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To guard against service inter- 
ruptions and power failure, due 
to rust and corrosion, many parts 
of outdoor electrical equipment 
are made of high-strength, cor- 
rosion-resistant EVERDUR. 
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Transit Line of the Delaware River Bridge, 
connecting Camden, N.J., with Philadelphia, 


utilizes 214,000 pounds of EVERDUR 
Electrical Conduit. 





Millions of EVERDUR Bolts, Screws, and 
Accessories are in daily use under a wide 
variety of service conditions, resisting cor- 
rosive waters, gases and vapors. 





* EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The 
American Brass Company registered 
in the United States Patent Office. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Light Beams That Think 


Many everyday uses for the electric 
eye, such as opening doors in res- 
taurants and stations, counting traffic 
at intersections and items in packing, 
and stopping machinery when an 
operator puts his hand, finger, or any 
part of his body too near the danger 
zone, have made the public aware of 
its value as a watchman. But a new 
use for it as a snare for burglars was 
demonstrated recently, and gave re- 
sults which were almost unbelievable. 

The “eye” in this case is a beam 
of light passed through a filter to 
make it invisible. By ingenious plac- 
ing of inconspicuous mirrors, this 
beam is reflected back and forth across 
a room, around corners, and at vari- 
ous heights, so that any movement 
is “seen,” and energy is released. 

The amazing phase of the protec- 
tion is the way in which this energy 
is used. If desired, it will merely 
sound an alarm outside. But it can 
also be made to perform almost 
human functions. It will automatical- 
ly clear a telephone wire, dial the 
police and deliver a spoken message 
asking for help. It will keep this up 
for a minute and a half, then, as a 
further protection, call the telephone 
company and repeat the message. 

And it isn’t only persons who are 
spotted by the eye. It also acts as a 
fire alarm ; a whiff of smoke is enough 
to put the machinery in motion. 

You needn’t worry about the sys- 
tem’s failing. If the power lines are 
cut or don’t operate, a battery supply 
of electricity automatically trips in. 
And if an intruder thinks he has been 
smart enough to figure out the mys- 
tery of how the mirrors work, and 
tries to tamper with them, the alarm 
will sound anyway. 


Warning Paint 


A new paint, too, gives an alarm 
when danger threatens: It changes 
color if the temperature of the bear- 
ings, transmission unit, motor hous- 
ing, transformer or other surface 
which it covers becomes too high. One 
variety keeps the new color perma- 
nently; the other goes back to the 
original shade when the temperature 
drops to normal. It will do this 25 
to 50 times before it has to be re- 
placed. 


Machine That Analyzes 


Speaking of color, a machine has 
just been developed which for the 
first time can scientifically break down 
a color into its constitutent parts and 


match perfectly one color with an- 
other. 

The machine is contained in a cab- 
inet no larger than a small suitcase, 
and can be attached to any electric 
outlet. The operator places the sam- 
ples to be tested in front of two 
openings behind a hinged panel, and 
a galvanometer indicates whether 
they match. If they don’t, a graduated 
dial and the use of six color filters 
determine in a few seconds what pro- 
portion of primary colors is lacking. 
No specialized knowledge is required 
to operate the machine, and the 
range of colors which can be tested 
covers more than forty thousand 
shades. 

Samples of textiles, metals, cera- 
mics, paint plaques and nearly any 
other product can be analyzed. 


For People Who Smoke in Bed 


A new compound which can be 
applied to paper or cloth to make 
them flameproof will be manufactured 
on a commercial scale very soon. It 
can be applied to any fabric without 
affecting its strength, the dyes used 
in its manufacture, or the feel; and 
the process is simple. You merely 
dissolve the material in water and 
dip the garment, bed sheet, curtains, 
etc., into it and let them dry. If your 
sheets and mattress are treated, you 
can go to bed with a lighted cigarette 
and know that even if you fall asleep 
before putting it out, your bed will 
not go up in a blaze. 


Telegraphics 


An electric calculator to speed up 
computations where a grand total of 
individual results is desired. The ma- 
chine makes each computation in the 
usual way, and the result appears on 
the front set of dials. Depressing a 
transfer bar transfers the result to 
the real dials, where the grand total 
accumulates, and the front dials are 
cleared for the next computation. 

A pocket adding machine for use 
in departments where the amount of 
figuring does not warrant the pur- 
chase of a regular calculating ma- 
chine. It weighs only a few ounces, 
is guaranteed for five years, and 
should last a lifetime, the makers say. 
It adds and subtracts, and aids in 
multiplication and division. 

Typewriter paper with a “magic” 
finish which makes it possible to erase 
errors easily with an ordinary pencil 
eraser without roughening or break- 
ing the surface. —A. M. Forses. 


* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may means $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 











They watch the 


instead of the 


KEYB DARD 


5182 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Lillian Dietchman, Underwood Sundstrand op- 
erator for a well-known fruit company, lists and 
adds at a rate of more than 86 items a minute. Note 
that she watches the work instead of the keyboard. 


ORGING ahead rapidly and steadily 
F on a sheer basis of demonstrated 
Performance... 

Backing up advertised claims with 
repeated stop-watch tests that prove 
its speed, accuracy, durability and 
simplicity even to the satisfaction of 
the most skeptical . . . 

Underwood Sundstrand continues 
to replace slow, complex, out-moded 
machines in all industries. 

Underwood Sundstrand increases 
figuring production because of its 
condensed keyboard and its extreme 
ease of operation. There’s not an 
unnecessary key on the keyboard. 


vin Tee. 15 % to25 % fas am : 









4368 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Roberta Taylor, Underwood Sundstrand 

operator for large mail order house, makes short 

work of the day's figuring. She watches the 
work instead of the keyboard. 


Column selection is automatic. 
Touch Figuringdevelopsxatural- 


_ ly after just a few hours’ practice. 


We would like you to decide 
for yourself just how much faster 
the Underwood Sundstrand is on 
your own work, in your own 








4680 ITEMS PER HOUR 
Miss Hazel A. Richardson, employed by a large New 


England retail establishment, gives a perfect example 
of Underwood Sundstrand Touch Figuring at high 
speed. She watches the work instead of the keyboard. 
office, using your own operator. We 
believe you will find it to be 15% 
to 25% faster. 

Why not get in touch with our 
nearest Branch office today? Every 
Underwood Sundstrand Machine is 
backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Adding Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Ma- 
chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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HE doctrine of the separation of 
powers was adopted by the con- 
vention of 1787, not to promote 

efficiency, but to preclude the exercise 
of arbitrary power. The purpose was, 
not to avoid friction, but by means 
of the inevitable friction incident to 
the distribution of the governmental 
powers among three departments, to 
save the people from autocracy. 
—JusticE BRaNDEIs, in 1926. 


A desire for bigness has hurt many 
folks. Putting oneself in the lime- 
light at the expense of others is a 
wrong idea of greatness. The secret 
of greatness rather than bigness is to 
acclimate oneself to one’s place of 
service and be true to one’s own con- 
victions. A life of this kind of ser- 
vice will forever remain the measure 
of one’s true greatness. 

—RicHarp W. SHELLY, Jr. 


The eyes believe themselves; the 
ears believe other people. 
—GREEK PROVERB. 


One-man enterprises have gone out 
of fashion. Teamwork is to-day’s 
watchword in business. Organizations 
are merely groups of men and women 
keeping step and carrying the same 
tune. To disregard the rights, the 
self-respect or the reasonable hopes 
of any member of the organization is 
to break the rhythm. It’s the men be- 
hind who really “make” the man 
ahead —EXCHANGE. 


The more noise a man or a motor 
makes the less power there is avail- 
able. —W. R. McGeary, D. D. 


Suppose we all saw in industry 
God’s ordained way by which we 
work with Him to produce our need- 
ed commodities, to learn co-operation 
with one another under His guidance. 
to change the man next to us and 
bring him under God’s control. Will 


you take up that responsibility where 


you are, in your business, in your 

apartment house, in the stores where 

you buy? ' 
—Samuet M. Suoemaker, D.D. 


A good name, like good will, is 
got by many actions and lost by one. 
—Lorp JEFFREY. 


Thousands of engineers can de- 
sign bridges, calculate strains and 
stresses, and draw up specifications 
for machines, but the great engineer 
is the man who can tell whether the 
bridge or the machine should be built 
at all, where it should be built, and 
when. —EuceneE G. GRACE. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 








Too much emphasis is no emphasis 
—raise your voice too loud and no 
one hears you. Hit too hard and you 
excite sympathy for your victim. 
Draw your indictment too sweeping 
and it becomes suspicious. 

—ELBERT HvuBBARD. 


Never pick a quarrel even when it 
is ripe. —-THE COMMONWEALTHER. 


The survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self-con- 
trolled, because they alone can adapt 
themselves to the perpetual shifting 
of conditions produced by industrial 
progress. —E. F. Jason. 


The longer I live, the more I have 
come to value the gift of eloquence. 
Every American youth, if he desires 
for any purpose to get influence over 
his countrymen in an honorable way, 
will seek to become a good public 
speaker. —GeorceE F. Hoar. 


Contemplation is necessary to gen- 
erate an object, but action must prop- 
agate it. —FELTHAM. 


A certain prominent business man 
attributes much of his success to a 
rule adopted early in his career, and 
which he has consistently followed. 
It is a rule worth remembering. It 
runs: “Learn your business, not 
merely your job.”"—-PENcO PACKET. 





A TEXT 


Ponder the path of thy feet and 
let all thy ways be established.— 
Proverbs 4:26. 


Sent in by M. Ladell Thomas, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forpes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














Don't base advertising on past sales 
records alone and don’t count on se- 
curing business from old sources and 
old methods alone. For the market 
to-day is a new thing. . . . In short, 
the whole aspect of selling has 
changed. To-day the market must be 
approached as if it were a new mar- 
ket, and yours a new product. If you 
have kept your story alive through 
these changing times you are so much 
to the good—but if you have been 
“hoarding” your advertising, you had 
better begin at once to make up for 
lost time. —ARNO B. REINCKE. 


No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for 
having changed his opinion.—Crcero. 


There are two worlds: The world 
that we can measure with line and 
rule, and the world that we feel with 
our hearts and imagination. 

—LeicH Hunt. 


Envy yells at reputation: “You're 
an accident.” And Reputation _won- 
ders idly who is making that funny 
squeaking noise way down at the 
bottom of the hill. 

—W aLK-Over SHOE PRINTS. 


Caution in granting credit is a ser- 
vice to the buyer as well as to the 
seller. .—Duwn & Brapstreet, Inc. 


Enthusiasm is a definite part of 
salesmanship. When it begins to 
fade and die out, results begin to die 
out also. Enthusiasm is contagious. 
You can’t quarantine it. It puts a 
tingle and a glow into the prospect 
you are trying to reach. It makes 
him feel and not simply hear the 
points you are making. 

—-Wear-Ever News. 


| cannot think that man is destined 
to atrophy and cease through culti- 
vating what after all is one of his 
most God-like faculties—the creative 

ingenuity of the engineer. 
—Srr AtFrep EwIne. 


When business embarks on a ram- 
page which does not help humanity 
to live and grow—when it pushes 
beyond this range of usefulness and 
overproduces human needs—or when 
it falls behind and outlives its useful- 
ness—it runs into trouble of some 
kind. And when the business tree is 
crowded with these dead or dying 
branches, the tree as a whole begins 
to suffer. We run into a business 
depression or plunge into industrial 
war to shake the rotten branches 
down. —V. C. KITCHEN. 























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... 0... ccc ceeecececees $ 471,801,666.90 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)......... 427,893,576.53 
er race eecar eh sencesececccecces 136,226,572.32 
eee ne NR IININIOO oS hc lc cece eee cle aclu ccceccees 137,680,480.57 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. ................ 00 ccc ceceeeees 619,537 ,301.13 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances..............0.0.0 0 0c c eee eeeee 27 ,904,502.94 
pues 90m cern PNET UO BOOED... 5 oc ss ene cc ccc cc cc tcc ccccccccccces 3,637 ,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation.......................... 8,000,000.00 
et ee Sh ee Sra. Mika te a Siciatec alates te eee nets 51,791,126.85 
Ne eae. 5) Patees eal Pees loca tives owe was ne lick adadsnsesaames 9,418,144.53 
ro Ber Bes aie a NERS fae cis able Ai cs eaiis ore nsdra aw ee waeK $1,893,890,871.77 
LIABILITIES 
NN eerie ree a di, YS eee piers ido any Shevadare Wie e «des dares a ares $1,688,450,919.89 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
a re ui $58,288,166.60 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio...................... 8,452,286.34 49 835,880.26 
Meee EE, WUEETE PUNO. 5 = ooo cos 55s sea sere hb bis nod dew nee cadeedac 7,067 ,441.99 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..................... ae 4,631,139.52 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc.............. 0.00 cc eeeeeeee 8,156,115.59 
SO Ph Bore fs tat NCP TGRY Fie Se wre hho oA CASS MRA a Honea s 1,550,000.00 
Ce aie re Soe as Bl $77,500,000.00 
LIS RIN Ti Ra a egg eR Oe Oe 43,750,000.00 
EEE Be Te eee ee ne Ke ee ae 12,949,374.52  134,199,374.52 
RES ES TEE RE ERE ER LG renal any yg Ot 4 eee ee ae ae 1,893 890,871.77 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1937. 
Securities carried at $68,486,932.31 in the foregoing statement, consisting of United States 
Government Obligations, $30,925,872.42, State and Municipal Bonds, $27,281,779.31, 
and Other Bonds and Securities, $10,279,280.58, are deposited to secure public and trust 
deposits, totaling $41,070,743.35, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office * 22 WILLIAM STREET ~* New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1937 





ASSETS 

ee I ee os cic a ue ac ce pivck ueselveade. aa .  $48,311,021.22 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)......... 55,609,588.31 
Ee a 20,605,071.16 
I IE OUI, oon onc cca cae calc ae ceetueecccbacccecectebeces 20,031 ,369.81 
A 6,586,992.55 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ................ ccc cece cece cece eeeeee 600,000.00 
tnd eile Sy lo ln ois Ola hg diid ba da.k ss wee atedan 4,390,655.25 
ge Ms LI os ts oe Ii cl se ed ip eval WAS NG w a'e be ok WA 2,639,328.32 

RN Na cia i ig ot Rates a Nae be a ew ade os . $158,774,026.62 

LIABILITIES 

Gerke oiableaten's aca rescence ined ital eel siesta ave ta. ease. 4 4,8 wets . $132,547,783.60 
a ae Nl a a in ig he A a Oe as at a, Gian ae ae @ 4o< 2,395,534.09 
aT ee 2 ee ea ly eww acetexens 10,000,000.00 
NIE ER ASRS eae aa RES = AS Ta ee aa -.  10,000,000.00 
EE AE Pe ape a Sea a ee a 3,830,708.93 

re I a I ecw diece ard . $158,774,026.62 


Securities carried at $1,516,067.75 in the foregoing statement, con- 
sisting of United States Government Obligations, $1,370,000.00, 
and State and Municipal Bonds, $146,067.75, are deposited with 
public authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, March 31, 1937 


FIFTH AVE, OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS 








RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . $ 537,924,641.21 

















Bullion Abroad and in Transit . 6,444,270.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 582,269,639.30 
Public Securities . . 46,271,928.70 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities ........... 23,551,603.58 
Loans and Bills Purchased ....... . 670,717,877.79 
Credits Granted on Acceptances » peemie 37,189,420.81 
Bank Buildings. . ee 0 ee 13,256,359.39 
eee meememeeee . ww tt tt ee 477,075.13 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 2,290,946.10 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 16,275,266.47 
$1,944,469,028.48 
LIABILITIES —e 
Capital. .. . . . . « « § 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 9,693,212.80 
$ 269,693,212.80 
Dividend Payable April1, 1937. 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc... 23,598,131.90 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 1,125,560.20 
Acceptances . $49,857,180.88 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 12,667, 760.07 
37,189,420.81 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills... . 6,974,395.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 811,291.00 
Deposits . . : $1,574,051,251.22 
Outstanding Checks . 28,325,765.55 
1,602,377,016.77 
$1,944,469,028.48 








Securities carried at $12,310,348.63 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and President, Duke Power Company w. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers 
W. PALEN CONWAY President Harriman & Co. 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Gardiner & Reed Life Insurance Company of New York 

HENRY W. de FOREST 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Soup Company FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America) tyQMAS W.LAMONT of J.P. Morgan & Co. 
CHARLES E.DUNLAP _ President, Berwind- WILLIAM C.POTTER Chairman of the Board 
White Coal Mining Company GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


LEWIS GAWTRY ; President, EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 

The Bank for Savings in the City of New York CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


gress is far more wholesome than 

surface confusions in Washington 
suggest. 

Exclusive of five measures extend- 
ing presidential emergency powers to 
“prime the pump,” nothing has hap- 
pened on Capitol Hill since January 5. 

But the sunny side of this picture 
is the list of New Deal “forward 
measures” the country has missed. 


Stand-Still 


Had not the President driven Con- 
gress to open revolt by his effort to 
pack the Supreme Court, abolish the 
office of Comptroller General, and 
take over the quasi-judicial independ- 
ent commissions, we would now be 
experimenting with an entirely new 
and all-embracing New Deal, much 
as in the Summer of 1933. 

Instead, we have an_ informal 
stand-still on Capitol Hill. Literally 
stunned by Mr. Roosevelt’s unan- 
ticipated drive for one-man govern- 
ment, Congress simply has deter- 
mined upon a period of meditation 
and reflection. 

In some aspects the situation is a 
most delicate one. The President is 
not disposed to reveal his plans and 
policies frankly to his responsible 
party leaders in Congress. Neither 
is he in a mood to consider the urgent 
suggestions of these leaders that na- 
tional affairs since January have 
spread the gravest apprehensions in 
many quarters. The stinging impa- 
tience and volatile irritability which 
predominate White House discus- 
sions of policy and program these 
days make a further period of mark- 
ing time not only advisable but in- 
escapable. That, at least, is the set- 
tled judgment of the Democratic 
gentlemen who make the wheels go 
‘round on the Hill. 


The Best-Laid Plans— 


A far different picture had been 
planned, of course. In January the 
White House intention was that the 
bill to reorganize the Executive 
Branch would now be passed, and 
the Court-packing measure at least 
through one branch of Congress. 


Tes legislative paralysis in Con- 
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With this much accomplished, and 
the new Guffey Coal Bill in the final 
stages of the legislative process, May 
would bring the big push for the get- 
away—a new tax bill, a relief pro- 
gram, neutrality legislation, and some 
odds and ends. 

It was not anticipated, for example, 
that the Federal Reserve System 
would be called upon to support Gov- 
ernment bonds through open-market 
purchases, nor that all Treasury trust 
funds would be depleted in March in 
support of the market, before the Re- 
serve Governors were called to assist 
in a new “crisis.” Neither had it 
been anticipated that the Treasury 
would be called upon, late in March 
and early in April, to dip into spe- 
cial cash reserves of the Postal Sav- 
ings account and the revolving funds 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to support Government 
securities. 

To what extent the two latter cash 
reserve accounts have been drawn 
upon thus far is not a matter of pub- 
lic record. It is acknowledged of- 
ficially at the Treasury, however, that 
in some considerable degree both 
funds have been converted from cash 
into Governments. 


Three Legal Advisers 


Who are the authors of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s perplexities ? 

In the Senate it is an open secret 
that the assault upon the Supreme 
Court originated with Dr. Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
School, and was drafted in detail by 
Messrs. Thomas G. Corcoran, coun- 
sel to the RFC, and Benjamin V. 
Cohen, general counsel to the Na- 
tional Power Policy Committee. 

These gentlemen were able to con- 
vince Mr. Roosevelt, soon after his 
return from South America in De- 
cember, that the scheme could be 
got through Congress without a rip- 
ple. Embracing the project as his 
own, the President held it until the 
General Motors sit-down in January 
had created a general state of na- 
tional alarm. Assured that these ex- 
citements would be additional propul- 
sion behind the stab at the judiciary, 
the White House sent the proposal 
to Congress on February 5 without 
consultation with party leaders until 
the day of the formal public an- 
nouncement. 

Frankfurter, Corcoran and Cohen 
were astonished by the national roar 
which greeted the proposal, but they 
reassured Mr. Roosevelt for several 
weeks it was but a passing thing. 
Today, even Frankfurter, Corcoran 
and Cohen are beginning to wonder. 

But they have not yet breathed 
their doubts to the President. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 











CORPORATIONS 
ALSO. DIE 


To perpetuate a business beyond the life span of its 
founders was one of the principal reasons for the 
creation of the corporate form of organization. The 
theory was excellent but in practice it hasn’t always 


worked out. Corporations also die. 


The investor who can accurately determine when a cor- 
poration has “passed its prime” can avoid needless losses. 
But many a safe-deposit box tells the tale of an investor who 
failed to detect waning corporate strength and felt the full 
effect of these corporate demises. And chiefly because he 
played a lone hand in the complex business of investment 
management. 

Successful management of investments is never a one- 
man job—much less a part-time job. Taking advantage of 
investment opportunities and avoiding needless investment 
losses demands the facilities, man-power and organized 
knowledge of a large group of investment specialists. In- 
evitably these men will make mistakes. But because they 
have the time to keep abreast of every new situation and the 
ability to interpret its effect on security values, they will 
normally achieve greater investment success than an indi- 
vidual investor working alone. 

For various types of investors, Moody’s renders widely 
different types of advisory and supervisory service. Which 
of our several services will help you most, we cannot tell 
until we have examined your list and know your investment 
requirements. Your inquiry will be held in confidence and 
will involve no obligation whatsoever. Naturally, the more 
you tell us of your present investment position and objec- 
tives, the more practical help we can render. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 
JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





























FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 





Numbers in circles 


1. Pertland, Ore. 
2. Atlanta, Ga. 
3. Erie, Pa. 





lecate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more faverably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since January, 1937. 


4 


5 
6. 
7 


. Wichita, Kan. 8. Montgomery, Ala. 
. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 9. York, Pa. 

Huntington, W. Va. 10. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
- Mobile, Ala. 


SS 


LATEST CONDITIONS 





i) 
//f [_ 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 
one month or more ratio to last year 


7) NN 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 
(may be temporary) one month or more 


“Y os 
Best territories 
B 


Second -best 
Cc 
Next-best 


D 
The poorest territories 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS 


APRIL 15, 1937 





Territory V 












Territory 1! 








ors 


Territory I 


Los Angeles, Calit. 3+ 


Pasadena, Calif. 


San Bernardino, Calif. + 
Bakersfield, Calif. 3+ 


Po Best territories 





yyy 


yergeta = Third-best 





Indianapolis, Ind. 3« 
Toledo, Ohio * 

Dayton, Ohio 4+ 
Gary, Ind. S« 








Fourth -best 
Fifth-best 











Pensacola, Fla. «+ 


Mobile, Ala. * * Brunswick, Ga. 

Montg y, Ala. Valdosta, Ga. Y 

Macon Newrran, Ga. YY iy 

Columbus, Ga. Elberton, Ga. YANG 
=-: 


* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 3+ 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 3« 
Steubenville, Ohio 2+ 
Butler, Pa. « 
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How We Find New Products, New Markets 


Walton D. Lynch 


Vice-President 
National Folding Box Company 


finding new and better products 

and markets which was a profit- 
maker all through the depression and 
is an even bigger producer now. 

It is: Use all avenues of research 
and co-operation to develop products 
which will be useful to customers ; 
patent the ideas; gear them into your 
customers’ businesses; then keep 
prices down to a cost-plus basis in- 
stead of holding an umbrella of high 
prices over would-be infringers. 

Every month, the National Fold- 
ing Box salesforce holds a meeting 
at which each of the twenty-four 
salesmen is required to present pack- 
ages which he thinks could be im- 
proved, together with his ideas for 
their betterment. 


They All Chip In 


This is no drudgery for them, be- 
cause they know that a_ successful 
idea commands a prize of from $100 
to $1,000, besides increasing their 
chances to earn higher salaries and 
bonuses. 

One by one the ideas are picked 
up and discussed. The ones which 
are too wild may be sat on heavily to 
prevent future wasting of the con- 
ference’s time. But the good ones 
go on to the research department. 

During the subsequent develop- 
ment, outsiders are often called in 
for co-operation. A  bootleg-proof 
tadio-tube carton had the help of 
the makers of Bostitch stitchers, a 
cigar box benefited from the Yale 
University School of Forestry, and 
any number of additional labora- 
tories, testing institutes and ma- 
chinery makers have been in on the 
development of other products. 

Next, the manufacturing depart- 
ment has to approve the product. 
And its comments may start another 
chain of research in motion, develop- 
ing new machinery for the home 
plant or for installation in the plants 
of customers. 

Then comes the field sales man- 
ager’s turn. His job is to get busy 
with some more research to find out 
the size of the market, and how fast 
that market can be filled. The sales- 
men attending the monthly sales 
meetings help him in this phase of 
the work. 

For example: An ice-cream con- 
tainer made of waterproof, moisture- 


Wi: have developed a formula for 


resisting paperboard and scored so 
that it can be shipped flat, may enable 
ice-cream companies to cut out the 
costs of returning, cleaning, steriliz- 
ing and repairing metal cans, since 
it is thrown away when empty. Also, 
it may enable three-ton trucks to han- 
dle routes which formerly required 
larger units. 

But the meta] containers cannot be 
discarded unless dry-ice or mechani- 
cally refrigerated cases are in the 
stores; and ice-cream makers will be 
conservative about adopting the new 
kind. It is up to research to find out 
how fast acceptance will be and how 
much production to set up for. 

Finding new uses for the new 
products is another matter for the 
sales meetings and research. The ice- 
cream container, for instance, might 
be modified because of a reported 
need for a more economical bucket 
for collecting sap from maple trees. 
Or this need might be filled by the 
adaptation of a totally different prod- 
uct. 

The technique of finding these ad- 
ditional uses is the hammer-and-tongs 
one of having every salesman and 
everybody in the executive organiza- 
tion asking questions of everyone who 
might know anything. Brought out 
at the sales meetings, the resulting 
bits of information often add up to 
large facts. 


Ideas and Assembly Lines 


Thus, an idea for molding raw 
paper pulp into firm, stiff, heavily 
embossed packages for the protection 
and display of bottled goods was de- 
veloped into a carrier for silk hats, 
a sifter-top package for scouring 
powder, and a motor-oil container 
which is as non-refillable as a sealed 
can, pours like a bottle, and can be 
made in as fancy a shape as anyone 
desires. 

And so the ideas go flowing like 
automobiles down an assembly line. 
From salesman to sales meeting to 
research to production men to field 
sales manager to salesman to cus- 
tomer, with other research facilities 
hooked on as necessary. 

Here is a formula for finding new 
and better products and markets 
which we have found to work in 
boom and depression alike. And the 
best part of it is that, in our opinion, 
any other kind of business can use it. 

* 


Watch for a report on how business 
men can use an organization which 
lists 6,500,000 people, 20 per cent. of 
them skilled, «who are after work. 








THOSE FIRST JOYFUL DAYS 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


How Happy They Can Make You! 





But Don’t Let the Purchase Leave You 
Without Reserves, Needing Extra Cash 
Sometimes to Meet Other Obligations 


@ How proud and adventurous you will feel 
—when you first buy a home! How happy — 
to have the place you'd planned for—a yard for 
the youngsters — the standing in the commu- 
nity that comes with a home of your own. But 
don’t let it take all your savings to buy it— 
leave you without reserves. 

Eager, ambitious young people, hungry for 
the better things of life—a home, a car, ad- 
vantages for their children—are stretching 
their finances to buy them now. If unplanned 
expenditures become necessary—they must 
borrow. Lacking negotiable security, they 
can’t borrow at a bank. 


Loans Without Collateral 


Many of them come to Household Finance, 
and, if they can repay the loan without too 
much strain, we lend them the money they 
need—without bankable collateral—at reason- 
able rates—on a monthly repayment plan 
requiring only about 10% of monthly income. 


Aid in Money Management 


Household Finance also offers all young 
couples a practical plan of Home Money 
Management that stops money leaks — and 
thorough instruction in Better Buymanship that 
stretches the family dollar as much as 20%. 
This helpful, human service will enable fam- 
ilies to plan toward the day they can own their 
own homes without taking the unnecessary 
risks that are too often the case. 


Attention Employers 


Employers interested in the personal financial 
problems of their employees will find the 
Household Finance booklets on Home Money 
Management informative and practical. We 
will gladly send you free copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPoRATION, Dept. F-4 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance’s family reconstruction program. 


Name 


Address 


PORBES, APRIL 15, 


1937 33 



































THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Casu AND DvE From BANKS . $ -736,909,810.95 


U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND i 
FULLY GUARANTEED . 662,720,252.21 


STATE AND Municipal SECURITIES . .. . 78,044,315.56 











Oruer Bonps AND SECURITIES . 172,926,493.25 
Loans, Discounts AND Bankers’ Acceptances 811,208,715.17 
een ee ee ee ae ee 37,174,578.57 
Oreen Reau Eovare . .-. 2 - 0 2 2 3,993,761.19 
DE oS ss 6 eS ee eS 9,851,077.06 
Customers’ Acceprance LIABILITY. . « - 17,828,554.30 
Gemma Assers . 2 © © © 0 0 0 © e-* 22,402,079.43 

$2,553,059 ,637.69 

LIABILITIES 


Caprrat Funps: 
Caprrat Stock . . . . $100,270,000.00 





SurpLus .. . . « + 100,270,000.00 

Unpivivep Prorits. . . 25,032,327.59 
$225,572,327.59 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . s - 15,752,738.74 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . 1,952,934.77 
i, mee 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. . «. « «© « « 20,069,834.95 

LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
POON EEAS 5 5s ss ) » * 0% 11,067,451.09 
Ormen LIABILITIES. « 2 0 0 0 te ew 8 7,433,523.27 
$2,553,059,637.69 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$178,729,298.80 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“It This Makes Sense 
| Am King of Siam!” 
(Continued from page 13) 


without a terrible burning. He goes 
out to other retail outlets which spe- 
cialize in waiting for just such crises. 
He sells off his overplus at prices 
which the buyers dictate, prices per- 
mitting them to sell the goods at re- 
tail for less than the regular dealers 
paid the distributor. And the news- 
papers blossom with cut-price sales 
which bring the customers flocking 
into the cut-price stores, thus leaving 
the regular dealers with no buyers. 

Moreover, in our industry this has 
another consequence. About 60 per 
cent. of all radio sets are sold on 
time payments. Suppose you had 
bought a new set for $150, paid $25 
down and the balance to come in 
monthly installments of around $10. 
You have made two such payments, 
have an equity of $45 and $105 still 
to go, when on your way to work 
you read an advertisement offering 
the self-same radio set at $75. 


“And How Do You Like That?” 


Of course you, being a scrupulous 
individual, would merely mutter at 
vour bad luck, and would continue 
making your payments. Not so the 
ordinary hard-boiled customer. He 
says, “You gypped me: Try to get 
me to buy anything from you ever 
again, Robin Hood! As for this set 
I bought from you, back up the truck 
and take it away. You won't collect 
another dime from me. I’m buying 
me a new one to-day at the price- 
wreckers, and how do you like that?” 

In our business (and that includes 
our sales department) we flatly re- 
fuse to become optimistic about sales 
prospects. We estimate at the begin- 
ning of the season, on the strength of 
our distributors’ estimates, how many 
sets we shall need to start the ball 
rolling. Thereafter, the only way you 
can get a production order O.K.’d in 
our place is by showing an order 
from the distributor. If we received 
last week firm orders for 5,000 radio 
sets, this week we release 5,000 sets 
for production, no more, no less. 
Toward the end of the season we do 
our best to find out, through our own 
field men and through our distribu- 
tors, how many sets will be needed 
to finish up the season as it tapers 
off. Then we put into production a 
somewhat smaller number of sets, 
just to make sure that nobody gets 
caught with any dead stock at the 
season’s end. 

As I write this during the month of 
March, we have on hand at the fac- 
tory not one radio set—oh, there may 
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be half a hundred sets scattered 
around waiting some definite opera- 
tion, but we have no stock on hand, 
and if I wanted a new radio for my 
apartment I would have to get it 
from a dealer or else have it built. 
We are shipping surplus sets by ex- 
press from one part of the country to 
another where they are short—last 
week we sent some from the Central 
Northwest down to the Middle-At- 
lantic States. Distributors are a little 
unhappy because their business has 
died away for the weeks until the new 
line is announced in April. So are 
we unhappy, for we could increase 
our 1936-37 sales by 10 per cent. if 
we had kept on manufacturing sets 
up to the last minute. Some few of 
the dealers are kicking. 

But the answer is that nobody is 
going to be stuck with an obsolete 
Zenith this year, unless he has one 
locked away some place and has for- 
gotten it. Every one of our sets on 
the market will be in consumer hands 
before the new sets come out. There 
will not be a single dealer advertising 
Zeniths at a mark-down—unless one 
becomes mentally unbalanced. There 
has been no price-cutting on our 
product, so that our regular dealers 
have had no illegitimate competition 
to meet. What is more, the same 
situation has prevailed throughout the 
past years. 

You can imagine the effect of this 
plan on dealer morale. We gave our 
distributors this past season a written 
engagement to take back any sets 
they might wish us to take back, if 
we should change models, cut prices, 
engage in any of these unsound prac- 
tices during the sales season. The 
distributor in turn gave his dealers a 
similar agreement—not an oral assur- 
ance, but a signed document. Gone 
from the dealer’s horizon is the fear 


Executive Incentives Increase 


So far this Spring, no fewer than 
four big companies have outlined 
plans to gear their executives’ com- 
pensation to performance, and a fifth 
is asking stockholder approval to ex- 
tend a similar plan—clear evidence 
of an industry-wide trend. 

Tubize Chatillon proposes an 
agreement by which principal execu- 
tives would agree to stay with the 
company for five years, in return for 
which they would receive options to 
buy company stock at specified prices 
in 1937, and at prices set by the 
directors in subsequent years. 

W. T. Grant’s plan is to set up 
a profit-sharing fund in which forty- 
nine principal officers will participate. 

Seaboard Oil Company proposes 
“incentive compensation” for its exec- 





of a “slash” announcement that may 
affect his entire stock, his profits, and 
his future welfare. An outstanding 
reason for our growth in business is 
that our dealers prefer to buy our 
goods because they know that they 
are perfectly safe to handle, lacking 
in explosive possibilities. 

This has been a great advantage to 
us in selling. Frankly, we wish that 
all other substantial radio manufac- 
turers would deprive us of this 
advantage by adopting the same 
method of controlled production and 
the same policy of guaranty against 
price cuts and other demoralizing 
practices. The radio industry will 
be a lot better business when we have 
all given up the optimism which leads 
to unsound merchandising. 

It all gets back to what was said 
in the opening paragraphs, that crea- 
tive selling which makes customers is 
sound economics and that any busi- 
ness must depend for its success upon 
sound economics. 

If I have used the radio industry 
to prove my points, this is not be- 
cause the conditions exist only in 
radio, or even that radio is as bad an 
offender as can be found in some 
other lines. If this set of afflictions 
were confined to our industry, there 
would be no point to telling about 
these ideas here, since every radio 
manufacturer, distributor, and dealer 
knows exactly what our company 
thinks about them and what we are 
doing to cure them. 

It merely happens that I can best 
illustrate the points from experience 
in the industry in which I live. But 
certainly the same conclusions apply 
just as forcefully in any industry 
where unsound merchandising prac- 
tices prevail. 

And believe me, there are plenty 
of them! 


utives. To stir them to maximum 
effort, the company expects to pay 
them 5 per cent. of the amount by 
which profits in any fiscal year ex- 
ceed $1.25 per share on outstanding 
stock. 

Mueller Brass Company’ plans to 
pay its. officers a per cent. of net 
profits which varies according to the 
executive’s importance ; but the prof- 
its must exceed 7 per cent.’of in- 
vested capital before any bonus is 
paid. 

Finally, Phoenix Securities Corp- 
oration asks its stockholders to ap- 
prove a three-and-a-half-year exten- 
sion of the profit-sharing plan now 
in effect under which, substantially, 
the two top officers receive 2%4 per 
cent. of net profits. 
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COAL PIER IN EXISTENCE 


For more than half a century the Norfolk 
and Western has been among the foremost rail- 
ways of the world in providing adequate, mod- 
ern facilities for the transportation of coal and 
for the transfer of coal from railroad cars to 
ships. The newest addition to an already ex- 
cellent service is the low-level, lake-type coal 
pier at Lambert Point, the railway’s tidewater 
terminals, This pier, designed to transfer coal 
from railroad cars to ships with a minimum of 
breakage, will accommodate the largest vessels 
afloat. Here ships may be bunkered and loaded 
with cargo coal simultaneously without either 
operation interfering with the other, thus saving 
approximately one-fourth of the usual berthing 
time. Other outstanding features of the new 
pier: Capacity, forty 120-ton cars or fifty 70-ton 


ears of coal an hour. Varying load height: 








telescopic chute, Wellman hoed; coal flow 











Pier 5 is served by the Norfolk and 
Western’s Lambert Point Yard which has 
a capacity of more than 5,000 cars—thus 
prompt delivery to vessels is assured. 


FUEL SATISFACTION 


4 

4A the superior coals mined along the Norfolk 
and Western Railway . . . mined and processed 
carefully . . . transported in the most modern 
equipment . . . delivered promptly and in proper 


condition for domestic and industrial use. 
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What's head 


FOR THESE 


STOCKS? 


Phillips Pet Flintkote 
Continental Oil Mont. Ward 
Illinois Central Nat. Rubber Mch. 
Anaconda Ex-Cell-O Air. 
Cerro de Pasco Symmington Gould 
Goodrich Simmons Co. 

Otis Elevator Allis Chalmers 


IMELY comment and ad- 

vice on the above active 
stocks, based upon the opinions 
of leading financial authorities, 
is contained in the UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 73 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. weg: Boston, Mass. 
Why Wait Any Longer? 


There are opportunities for 
profits in sound stocks. 











But profits are made in 
proportion to your KNOWL- 
EDGE of WHAT to buy, 
WHEN and at WHAT prices— 
and WHEN to sell. 


Send for Mr. Wetsel’s cur- 
rent predictions, his list of 
stocks selected for profit possi- 
bilities and interesting booklet— 
free. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. (F602e) NEW YORK 














Every Investor 
Should Read 
This Free Book: 


“Trend Interpretation” 


**Trend In retation’’ by T. E. Rassieur 
is a comprehensive booklet that pre- 
sents a new sound market opportunity. 
The importance of following long and 
short term trend movements in buyin 
and selling stocks is proved fully an 
conclusively by analysis and illustration. 

Shrewd investors know the necessity 
of keeping the speculative element in 
stock transactions at a minimum. 
‘“Trend Interpretation”’ tells you how to 
do it—also gives full details of a unique 
Trend Interpretation Service based on 
exact mathematical computation—not 
on theories, rumors, or guesses. 

Just ask for a copy of “Trend Inter- 
pretation.” It will be sent free and 
without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
1626 Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


IFFERENCE of opinion is what 
f) makes a horse race and a stock 

market. The writer may be all 
wrong, but he cannot help feeling 
confident that both business activity 
and stocks will reach new high levels 
before very long. At the base of that 
conviction is the knowledge that 
heavy industry has not yet gone very 
far toward filling the vacuum created 
by the inactivity of the period from 
1931 to 1935. 

And all the evidence of the past 
bears out the belief that a strong re- 
covery movement, once started, car- 
ries on to its ultimate destiny—that 
is, the setting of new peaks, particu- 
larly in such a basic industry as iron 
and steel. We are the world’s largest 
producer of steel, but we have only 
recently got back to the 1929 pro- 
duction rate, while last year the rest 
of the world produced 20 per cent. 
more steel than in 1929. 

One of the reasons why our steel 
tonnage has lagged behind other steel- 
making countries is that our steel 
mills were harder hit in the depres- 
sion years. Total foreign output came 
off only 40 per cent., while our steel 
producers were down 75 per cent. 
from 1929 at the low point of 1932. 
Our durable-goods industries never 
before suffered such drastic curtail- 
ment for so many years. 

The talk of an end to business re- 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


covery in twelve to eighteen months, 
along with the sharp reaction in 
prices of various commodities, are not 
altogether unhealthy signs. For 
neither has ever been known to go 
according to popular predictions. The 
same may be said of the widespread 
view that the bull market in stocks 
is over. Past experience suggests 
that the time for real alarm will come 
when all but a few believe that all 
these are going on for an indefinite 
time to come. Caution now will make 
for strength later. 

The facts are that no one knows 
when business will reach its peak, 
for no two periods of prosperity are 
alike in causes or effects. Many com- 
modities, especially raw materials 
used by industry, are in strong posi- 
tions as to demand and_ supply, 
despite temporary price reactions. 
The Times stock average is around 
130, as compared with a high of about 
312 in 1929, with the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average at about 178, against 
a 1929 peak of 381, the rail average 
at about 58, against 189, and the 
public utility average at 31, against 
nearly 145. Moreover, average cor- 
poration earnings are up nearly 50 
per cent. in the past year, while stock 
averages are up only 15 to 25 per 
cent. 

At this writing (April 8), the 
secondary reaction has met support 
above 175-177 Dow-Jones, suggested 
in the previous “Outlook” as likely 
to hold. Believing that the current 
setback is in the nature of nothing 
more than an intermediate reaction, 
we suggest buying and holding stand- 
ard issues, particularly in the steel, 
railroad, oil and metal mining (except 
gold) groups. Selected issues in 
other groups now look attractive also. 
The play at this time should be for 
an upturn to carry through into June 
or July. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article. 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


NCE again, investors are bewil- 
(} dered over the question of infla- 

tion, and what to do about it. The 
collapse in Government bonds and 
soaring commodity prices have 
aroused fresh fears. 

We have already had much infla- 
tion by the devaluation of the dollar 
and Government borrowing to meet 
its deficits. What every investor 
wants to know is whether and when 
the Government will come right out 
in the open and start printing money. 

Wages have been increased rapidly, 
and in many cases, notably depart- 
ment stores, the increase in wages 
cannot be passed along to the public 
through. increased selling prices be- 
cause of competition from small 
stores which have no labor troubles, 
and hence do not have to increase 
their prices. 


How to Hedge on Inflation 


It is possible that the real show- 
down will come when business slows 
up and unemployment increases. If 
the Government then continues to 
take care of everybody and every- 
thing, it is possible that the dollar 
will be further devaluated, and the 
printing presses started. 

Of course, I do not know if the 
Government will choose to continue 
its unbalanced budget indefinitely ; 
but, frankly, I have very little faith 
in expecting sound legislation from 
this Congress, due to its political set- 
up. 
Ordinarily, good inflation hedges 
are stocks of companies controlling 
raw materials, such as copper, oil. 
These are all right up to a certain 
point : If prices rise too much and the 
companies make too much money, the 
Government will be sure to regulate 
prices or drastically increase taxes. 
so that increased earnings on stocks 
will be prevented. Without earnings, 
stocks are not of much value. 

Logically, the best stocks should 
be those having raw materials out- 
side the United States, such as Swift 
International, United Fruit, South 
Porto Rico Sugar, Cuban Atlantic 
Sugar, Cerro de Pasco, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 

Until the Government gives con- 
clusive evidence that the budget will 


be balanced, I suggest that every in- 
vestor in a position to do so keep 
some funds in the foreign countries, 
such as Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, either as bank deposits or in 
Government securities payable in the 
internal currencies involved. 

Coming back to the stock market ; 
for those willing to take the risk of 
holding stocks of good quality, pay- 
ing dividends likely to be maintained, 
I suggest the following, but make no 
prediction as to whether they are like- 
ly to advance soon or react sharply: 

Loew’s, Barker Bros., Safeway, 
Swift & Co., Swift International, 
Todd Shipyards (recommended at 35, 
now 64), United Fruit, Socony, Cer- 
ro de Pasco, Kimberly Clark Paper, 
South Porto Rico Sugar (frequently 
recommended at lower prices). 

All these companies have been do- 
ing well, and the outlook seems rea- 
sonably good. 


Sell These Stocks 


For those who understand short 
sales, I suggest the sale of the fol- 
lowing, on rallies, or on a scale-up: 

The leading motors, Parke Davis. 
Westinghouse, Johns-Manville, du 
Pont, U. S. Gypsum, Armstrong 
Cork, Caterpillar Tractor, Monsanto, 
National Biscuit, Standard Brands, 
Crown Cork, American Can, Conti- 
nental Can. 

Radio Corp. has been acting badly, 
and I advise its sale. 

On numerous occasions, this col- 
umn repeated the axiom: “A bull 
makes money, a bear makes, but a 
hog never makes,” as well as the ad- 
vice to “protect commitments with 
stops % under the previous week’s 
low.” Occasionally, these stops are 
caught and the rise in the stock re- 
sumed, but a speculator need only be 
caught in one severe decline to be 
ruined. 


Is the Public “Hooked?” 


The very large margins have pre- 
vented a deluge of selling, and have 
led margin traders into a false sense 
of security. The public is “hooked” 
to-day in many stocks, just as in pre- 
vious days; the only difference is 
they are not sold out so fast—but in 
the long run the results will be the 
same, 

Therefore, I hope that every specu- 
lator who has followed this column 
will see the wisdom of the “stops” 
mentioned, particularly after a long 
rise. One who ignores this protective 
device does so at his own risk. 

April 4, 1937. 

* 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 





A CHEAP STOCK 
FOR GOOD PROFIT 


On January 4th, when EASTERN ROLL- 
ING MILL was selling at 1134, we advised 
its purchase as an attractive low-priced 
speculation. Two weeks later it sold at 
1 gain of more than 40%. This demon- 
strates the unusual profit possibilities in 
carefully-selected stocks. 

We have selected another issue which 
also looks particularly promising. It is a 
stock in which you might, during the 
months ahead, secure greater-than-normal 
profit. It will, we believe, sell much higher. 
Now, however, it may be bought at a very 
reasonable figure. 

e name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting 
booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 559, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts: carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHOLM &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











52 Broadway New York 


SL MNUHA 100A 
Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 
Weekly Stock 
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The Gartley 
Market Review 
A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 

and opinion. Prepared b 

M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 
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H. M. Gartley, Inc. 
76 William Street, New York 
A 
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Leadership is a matter of vision, 
not memories...and the only ex- 
cuse for experience is expansion. 

For more than forty years, The 
Waldorf-Astoria has been the cus- 
todian of great legends... today, 
it is the servant of an era of 
larger responsibilities. 


OK rinas Gorwrerar 


President 
THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


ParkAve + 49thtoS50thSts « NewYork 


Sects nce 





WHICH FACTORY IS YOURS- 


THIS o- THIS 


Sun Heat 


Cool Air 





Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA -TOX 
20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 


. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of move- 
ment for center swing type ventilators—insure per- 
fect ventilation without draughts and wind. 


Permanent metal-te-metal installation, prevents all 
loosening due to vibration of walls or ceiling. 


30% to 40% more light and air. 
Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 


Made of selected basswood strips, woven parallel 
with hard twist seine twine; attractive fast colors 
and smart, businesslike appearance. 


7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 
Send measurements for quotation. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES 6 2 3r™ 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION (Industrial Div.) 
1065 jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 

Scat complete RA-TOX details at once. 
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O Steel Sash 0) Wood Sash 
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Do You Know This? 


Fabric woven from the fleece of 
the rare vicuna, an animal found in 
the upper Andes of South America, 
is so scarce that only five hundred 
people can acquire clothes made of 
it in a given year. (Sylvan I. 
Stroock ) 





* 


In India, road-builders use a mix- 
ture of oil and molasses as surface- 
treatment; other materials used in 
building roads in other parts of the 
world are cotton, tin cans, rubber, 
aluminum and iron. (Warren Van 
Dyke) 

* 

The British paddle-steamer Pre- 
mier, built in 1846, is the oldest 
steamship in operation which is listed 
in Lloyd’s Register. 


Steel lasts twice as long as it did 
fifty years ago. (Stone and Webster) 
* 


Returning prosperity brings with 
it wearing apparel of lighter and 
brighter colors; sombre colors of the 
depression were replaced last year by 
pastel shades, and for the next three 
years white clothes are expected to 
be in vogue. (Chicago Mail Order 
Company ) 


Why | Like to Work for My Company 
(Continued from page 17) 


It is the committee’s responsibility 
to administer the relief fund, which 
consists of regular contributions from 
members, income from investments 
and from interest paid by the com- 
pany, and appropriations, advances 
and gratuities made by the company. 
The fund is held in trust for the 
members of the relief department and 
their dependents to whom benefits 
are awarded. 

Since 1907, when this department 
was organized, over $8,450,000 has 
been paid in sick and death benefits. 
To-day there are twenty-five thou- 
sand employees paying monthly dues. 

At East Pittsburgh we have a large 
and complete hospital. This was or- 
iginally planned just for the care of 
injured employees, but there has been 
so much improvement in safety rec- 
ords that the staff is able to devote 
more and more time to a program of 
keeping employees fit. 

Now, can I think of any more rea- 
sons why I am glad to work for this 
company? 

Yes—TI like knowing that I could 
borrow money at a low rate of in- 
terest should an emergency arise. I 
like having access to an up to date 


For five consecutive years, the head 
chef of Horn & Hardart, an eastern 
chain of “five-and-ten-cent” restau- 
rants, has won first prize in cookery 
in the National Hotel Association’s 
contest in competition with leading 
chefs from all over the country. 

* 


Tourist travel in California this 
Winter was over 40 per cent. greater 
than in the boom year of 1929. 

* 


Factory payrolls have increased 74 
per cent. from the depression low. 
(Department of Labor) 

* 


In 1833 matches cost more than 
37c per box of 100; they were ignited 
by pulling them rapidly between two 
sheets of sandpaper. (Federal Match 
Co.) 

* 

It would cost the citizens of the 
country $267.36 each to pay off the 
existing Federal Government debt. 
(Fame ) 

* 

Refrigerators accounted for 21 per 
cent. of the total consumption of elec- 
tricity in the home in 1936; radios, 
10 per cent. ; ranges, 9 per cent. Alto- 
gether, appliances accounted for over 
65 per cent. of consumption, while 
lighting and miscellaneous uses re- 
quired only 34 per cent. (Edison 
Electric Institute) 


and well stocked library. I like know- 
ing that if I send in a suggestion it 
will be given careful attention. I like 
being paid every two weeks instead 
of once a month. I like the people 
with whom I work. 

Lastly, and very important, I like 
being proud of the company for which 
I work. For fifty years, Westing- 
house has played a major part in the 
general progress of America; in the 
field of transportation, for instance, 
and in lighting, radio, air condition- 
ing, and the electrification of all other 
types of industries. 

So, though only a small frog in a 
very large puddle—it is a good pud- 
dle, and I like it. 


WATCH for these reports—just a 
few of the good things in store for 
ForBEs readers: 


More Contest Papers—more rev- 
elations of the policies which create 
employee satisfaction and loyalty. 

Miracle Workers of Industry— 
the miraculous, incredible tasks which 
industrial instruments perform. 

Cities, Too, Are Selling — why 
cities are waking up to the need of 
selling themselves as industrial loca- 
tions, and just how they're doing tt. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1936 


HE 90th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1936 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 13, 1937. The report shows that total operating revenues in- 
creased over 1935 by $73,613,003 or 20%, but continued subnormal, being 35% 
below the annual average for 1925-1929. Operating expenses increased $50,987,517 
(due principally to increased business and larger expenditures for necessary cur- 
rent maintenance and to improve the general condition of the road and 
equipment). Net income was $38,742,091, as compared with $23,962,586 in 
1935. Surplus for 1936 was equal to 4.8% upon the outstanding Capital Stock as 
compared with 2.8% in 1935. Surplus per share (par $50) was $2.38 as compared 
with $1.38 in 1935. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1935 


























1936 Increase or Decrease 
Tora, OperaTinG REVENUES were................. $441,425,189 I $73,613,003 
Tota. OpERATING EXPENSES were........... ee ecoeie 314,087,701 ] 50,987,517 
Leavinc Net REVENUE FROM Raitway Operations of 127,337,488 I 22,625,486 
INNA. Os ce wots CkwG 6 eae aes 34,714,149 | 9,479,724 
Hire or Equipment, Joint Faciuity RENTS, etc., were 8,442,746 D 640,190 
Leavinc Net Rattway OperatinG INcoME of....... 84,180,593 I 13,785,952 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SouRCES 
OE RE CS SR eee 36,119,533 D 406,678 
Maxinc Gross INcoME of... ............ 00 eeeees 120,300,126 I 13,379,274 
RENTAL FOR LEASED LINEs, INTEREST ON THE COMPANY'S 
Dest AND OrHER CHARGES amounted to.......... 81,558,035 D 1,400,231 
Leavinc Net Income of........ <useebecneuste Seueinneen I 14,779,505 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, etc.. . 7,342,740 I 1,508,550 
Surptus (Equal to 4.8% on Capital Stock).......... 31,399,351 I 13,270,955 


Dividends aggregating 4% ($2.00 per share) were paid during the year. The 
dividend of 2% paid on December 21, 1936, was charged against 1936 income. 
Expenses incurred on account of floods and for retirement of property during the 
year aggregating $24,794,575 were charged to Profit and Loss. 


. The Pennsylvania Railroad cordially invites the active interest of its stock- 
holders and bondholders in getting people to travel and ship via The Pennsylvania 
Railroad. M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAS HE INSURED? 


A question asked by 
friends and neighbors 
when your employee dies. 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


assures a satisfactory 
answer. 


Particulars sent 
to employers 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


IVIDENDS have been 
declared by the board of 
| directors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A, 87%4c 
per share 


Common Stock 50c per share 


Both dividends are payable 
April 30, 1937 to stock- 
ll of record at close ot 
business April 15, 1937 


E. A. Bamey, 
Treasurer. 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 85 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 17, 1937, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1937, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1937, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1937. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foors, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 











Pointers 
for 
Bond Buyers 


Edward L. Barnes 


HE bond market has come down 
T substantially from its peak levels. 
Therefore, high-grade issues are 
much cheaper than earlier in the year 
and are in position to enjoy some 
rallies. 
For the investor who is less con- 
cerned with market trends than with 
safe and constant income, the group 


of a financially strong automobile- 
accessory company which has dis- 
played ability to earn present inter- 
est requirements by a wide margin. 
Probabilities are excellent that the 
conversion feature will possess real 
value in course of time. 

Electric Auto-Lite, with subsidiary 
interests, is the largest independent 
manufacturer of starting, lighting and 
ignition equipment for motor vehi- 
cles, a leading builder of storage bat- 
teries, largely for automobiles, and an 
important maker of instrument pan- 
els for motor cars, including such in- 
struments as speedometers, gasoline 
and oil gauges, heat indicators and 
ammeters. 

The bonds are convertible up to 
and including January 31, 1947, into 
common stock at $50 a share to and 
including January 31, 1939, the price 
increasing $10 each two years there- 
after. 

New York Edison Company first 
and refunding 3%4’s, 1965, are the 
assumed obligation of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York. They 








BOND INVESTMENTS OF HIGH QUALITY 


Approx. 
Maturity Price Yield 


N. Y. Edison 3%’s ....1965 100 3.2% 
Penn, Pow. & Lt. 4%’s..1981 105 42 
Armstrong Cork 4’s....1950 104 3.6 
Lake Sh. & Mich. So. 


ah bh hiwnehieaeuaee 1997 2 38 
Ill. Bell Tel. 3%4’s ......1970 103 3.3 
Electric Auto-Lite 4’s ..1952 110 3.1 
ae 4 1951 103 3.2 

*Drops to 103 on July 1, 1937. (E) Estimated; 
March, 1937. 


Amount __— Fixed Charges 
Call- Price range Outstanding Times Earned 
able 1936-1937 (Millions) 1935 1934 


105 105%4- 9834 $550 246 2.58 
105 107%-10434 1210 2.33 2.41 
104* 108 -103% 87 659 4.08 


NC 107¥%- 91 50.0 1.00 0.87 
107% 1103%4-1013% 45.0 5.83 1.95 
108 111-110(a) 10.0 7.25E 3.03E 
105 1073%4- 99% 50.0 5.69 1.21 


no bonds outstanding in 1935 and 1934. (a) Listed 








of bonds described here will provide 
a desirable outlet for funds. 

Whatever the fluctuations in price 
by reason of changing money rates 
and credit conditions, the companies 
concerned should be able to earn and 
pay interest requirements without 
difficulty, whether business is boom- 
ing or not. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway 34's occupy a strong invest- 
ment position. The property cov- 
ered by the first lien of this assumed 
obligation of the New York Central 
constitutes system mileage in the 
United States forming the Chicago 
to Buffalo main line, and includes a 
line from Detroit to Elkhart as well 
as connections. Traffic density is 
heavy, rate per mile reasonable, and 
earning power for the bond high. 

During the first half of 1936 the 
company funded $62,900,000 of loans, 
and later paid off out of its resources 
the last of its RFC and PWA loans 
($16,858,950). Finances currently 
are sound. 

Electric Auto-Lite new 4’s, 1952, 
are unsecured, but are the obligation 


are secured by a mortgage on impor- 
tant electric properties serving part 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx in New York City. The 
properties contribute a _ substantial 
part of gross earnings of the Con- 
solidated Edison system. Prior to 
the merger into Consolidated Edison 
in December, 1936, New York Edi- 
son Company, which formerly owned 
the properties, earned its total fixed 
charges close to four times. 

Consolidated Edison (formerly 
Consolidated Gas Company) and its 
affiliates comprise one of the largest 
and strongest utility enterprises in 
the world, supplying electricity and 
gas to four of the five New York 
City boroughs, and a populous West- 
chester County suburban area. Elec- 
tricity is the major business of the 
company, supplying about 76 per 
cent. of revenues, while sales of gas 
account for more than 18 per cent., 
arid steam and miscellaneous the re- 
mainder. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany 414’s, 1981, are legal for sav- 
ings banks in Vermont, Maine and 
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New Hampshire. Operating in the 
highly industrialized region of Penn- 
sylvania east of the Susquehanna 
River and north of Philadelphia, and 
including the cities of Bethlehem, Al- 
lentown, Williamsport, Harrisburg 
and Wilkes-Barre, this company’s 
outlook is closely interwoven with 
activity in the anthracite coal, cement, 
iron, textile and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery trades, in addition to diversi- 
fied farm products grown in _part of 
the area. 

This $121,000,000 issue is secured 
by a first’ mortgage on the entire 
properties, 


Armstrong Cork 4’s 


Armstrong Cork 4’s, 1950, . al- 
though unsecured by mortgage, are 
of high quality. The company is en- 
joying remarkable gains in net earn- 
ings and interest requirements are 
covered many times over. Both sales 
and earnings registered large gains in 
the closing months of 1936. Net in- 
come (after all charges, including 
surtax on undistributed profits) ad- 
vanced to $5,277,535, from $3,434,- 
912 in 1935. Coverage for fixed 
charges last year was 12.15 times, 
compared with 6.59 times in 1935. 

Illinois Bell Telephone 314’s are of 
exceptionally high quality. They are 
legal for savings banks in New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, California and other states. Sup- 
plying local and long-distance tele- 
phone service to the entire city of 
Chicago, as well as a large part of 
the State of Illinois and some indus- 
trial areas in Indiana, this Bell sys- 
tem operating unit is in a particularly 
advantageous position to reflect the 
general economic conditions in the 
entire Middle West. 

The present issue represents the 
company’s only funded debt and pre- 
cedes $169,940,773 of capital stock 
and surplus. Sinking fund will retire 
$500,000 of these bonds anuually. 


Consolidated Oil 34%4’s 


Consolidated Oil Corporation 314’s, 
1951, are a sound investment, offer- 
ing a conversion privilege with in- 
teresting future possibilities. 

Due to important acquisitions in 
recent years, this company, through 
subsidiaries, now ranks as one of the 
leading concerns in the oil industry. 

These $50,000,000 of bonds are 
unsecured but are protected against 
the issuance of other obligations by 
restrictive indenture provisions. The 
bonds are followed by $10,502,800 of 
preferred stock and $256,018,840 of 
common stock and surplus. They are 
convertible into common at $25 a 
share prior to June, 1941, and there- 
after at higher prices. 








The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


56 Wall Street 








Acceptances Outstanding 


Less: Own Acceptances 
held in portfolio 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 





Dividends Payable April 3, 1937 "$140, 000.00 
140,000.00 280,000.00 


$3,692,890.21 


July 1, 1937 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 





and Due from Banks and Bankers $30,037,182.44 
U.S. Government Securities 29,321,721.70 
State and Municipal Bonds 521,116.90 
Other Bonds and Securities ne 1,727,452.95 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 420,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ; 48,496,214.95 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ‘or 2,628,627.61 

Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement. 161,180.63 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets 226,342.86 
* $113,539,839.74 

LIABILITIES 

Capital . . . $7,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 7,932,179.49 

Reserve for Poeneens Taxes, and 
Expenses 2,191,654.70 


579,013.54 3,113,876.67 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of senna ; 


161,180.63 
611,235.05 
92,249,713.20 
$113,539,839.74 





United States Government and other securities carried at $6,899,834.61 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required by law. 








Member: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Q. Cf 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
There has been declared, for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1937, a dividend of four per 
cent. (4%) on the Preferred Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable April 20, 1937, to 
the holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business on April 13, 1937. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks - 


will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on Aprii 20, 1937. 


CHARLES J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C, WICK, Secretary 
April 2, 1937 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, SeriesA 
No. 42, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 32, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 21, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock 
No. 34, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1937, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1937. 

How anp H. PE t, Jr., 
April 1, 1937 Secretary 
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MOST LITTLE CALVES RIDE TO MARKET 


Last year two-thirds of all calves received at the principal markets of the country 
arrived by truck. Truck deliveries of all cattle totaled 56 per cent.; of hogs, 70 per 
cent. ; of sheep and lambs, about 30 per cent. The railroads haven’t been losing all the 


business the trucks gained in this field, either. 
on their cattle with dogs and horses over the highways. 


Formerly, many ranchers rode herd 
Many truck loads also go 


to smaller towns for shipment to the bigger market centers by rail. 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


Output Stability on Powder Keg 


It is difficult to concentrate on any 
’ other phase of automotive activity so 
long as the production stability of the 
industry sits on a powder keg. Yet 
to write of automotive labor problems 
is no longer possible. The issues in- 
volved in the recent automotive up- 
sets are fundamental to industrial re- 
lationships everywhere ; to our social 
system as a whole; to democracy 
itself. No longer are daily local de- 
velopments of major significance. 
Michigan has been reaping the 
whirlwind sowed with compromising 
of principles in the beginning of the 
General Motors sit-down and con- 
tinued in the Chrysler case. Scores 
of lesser sit-downs have broken out 
in a variety of Detroit industries. 
Chrysler strikers, like those of Gen- 
eral Motors, finally abandoned the 
plants as a move in a series of nego- 
tiations, not as an obeyance of the 
law. Something like twenty sporadic 
—although  short-lived—sit-downs 
have occurred in General Motors’ 
plants since the major sit-downers 
evacuated the plants and peace nego- 
tiations began; some of these have 
occurred since the signing of the 
agreement between General Motors 
and the United Automobile Workers. 
Compared with industry at large, 
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automotive wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions admittedly have been 
above average. So long as a militant 
minority, seeking by force to repre- 
sent majorities, can prostrate the big- 
gest units of such an industry and 
successfully resist the law as has been 
done in Michigan, it is difficult to see 
the basis for immediately permanent 
production stability regardless of final 
settlements in individual disputes. 


White to Build Bus Bodies 


About six weeks from now, White 
Motor Company will be completing 
a new plant which will be devoted to 
building heavy-duty bus bodies. It 
will employ 150 men and have equip- 
ment costing more than $225,000. 
Bender Body Company will continue 
to make light-duty bus bodies for 
White. 

This new body factory is part of 
a $2,000,000 building construction 
program which White has projected 
for completion early in 1938. It will 
involve additional investment of more 
than $1,500,000 in new machinery 
and factory equipment. 


Packard Eyes the Ladies 


Backed by factory-generated pro- 
motion and supervision, Packard 
dealers have just completed a “Ladies 
Week” during which each retailer 


issued to the women of his commu- 
nity personal invitations to visit his 
showroom, where special decorations 
were installed in many instances and 
programs of particular interest to 
women were held. This is the sec- 
ond year in which Packard has held 
“Ladies Week.” 


Chrysler's New Service Magazine 


A regular monthly magazine is 
now being published by Chrysler 
Corporation for service managers 
of Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler dealers. Two trial-balloon 
issues appeared in December and 
January. Then it was decided to go 
ahead on a permanent monthly basis. 
The publication concentrates chiefly 
on the non-mechanical elements of 
rendering good service, the mechani- 
cal material being furnished in more 
detailed service bulletins. Good ideas 
used by one dealer are printed for 
use by others. A minimum of purely 
inspirational material is included but 
many telling points are made. Here 
are some lines from the February 
issue : 

Smiling when a kick comes in—That’s 

SERVICE. 
Shooting 

SERVICE. 
Letting folks with whom you deal 
In your daily routine feel 
That your smiles and grins are real— 

That’s SERVICE. 


trouble with a grin—That’s 


New Sales Heads Appointed 


Willys-Overland, which has been 
stepping along briskly with its 1937 
model, has just appointed a new gen- 
eral sales manager, Nelson A. Beards- 
ley. He used to be a vice-president 
of Commercial Credit Company, 
specializing in field-force organiza- 
tion among dealers. 

And L. A. Miller, a former presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland, has been 
made vice-president in charge of sales 
for Graham—another independent 
which is showing sales gains as com- 
pared with last year. 


On the Automotive Newsway 


General Motors Institute helped 
train 11,067 men and women last: 
year, providing them with 1,060,000 
man-hours of instruction. . . . Aver- 
age truck or bus operator will spend 
$65 for tires on each vehicle he owns 
this year as compared with $600 in 
1920, Goodrich’s W. C. Bray est- 
mates. . . . Chevrolet is going to build 
a new motor and axle plant in Buf- 
falo.... March motor-vehicle produc- 
tion topped last year despite Chrysler 
sit-downs; and the first quarter of 
this year was ahead of the same pe- 
riod of 1936 by about 15 per cent. 





